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No. IL.—TRINKET’S COLT 


Ir was petty sessions day in Skebawn, a cold, grey day of 
February. A case of trespass had dragged its burden of cross 
summonses and cross swearing far into the afternoon, and when 
I left the bench my head was singing from the bellowings of the 
attorneys, and the smell of their clients was heavy upon my 
palate. 

The streets still testified to the fact that it was market. day, 
and I evaded with difficulty the sinuous course of carts full of 
soddenly screwed people, and steered an equally devious one for 
myself among the groups anchored round the doors of the public- 
houses. Skebawn possesses, among its legion of public-houses, 
one establishment which timorously, and almost imperceptibly, 
proffers tea to the thirsty. I turned in there, as was my custom 
on court days, and found the little dingy den, known as the 
Ladies’ Coffee Room, in the occupancy of my friend and landlord, 
Mr. Florence McCarthy Knox, who was drinking strong tea and 
eating buns with serious simplicity. It was a first and quite 
unexpected glimpse of that domesticity that has now become a 
marked feature in his character. 

‘You’re the very man I wanted to see,’ I said as I sat down 
beside him at the oilcloth-covered table; ‘a man I know in 
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England who is not much of a judge of character has asked me 
to buy him a four-year-old down here, and as I should rather be 
stuck by a friend than a dealer, I wish you’d take over the 
job.’ 

Flurry poured himself out another cup of tea, and dropped 
three lumps of sugar into it in silence. 

Finally he said, ‘There isn’t a four-year-old in this country 
that I’d be seen dead with at a pig fair.’ 

This was discouraging, from the premier authority on horse- 
flesh in the district. 

‘But it isn’t six weeks since you told me you had the finest 
filly in your stables that was ever foaled in the County Cork,’ I 
protested ; ‘what’s wrong with her?’ 

‘Oh, is it that filly?’ said Mr. Knox with a lenient smile ; 
‘she’s gone these three weeks from me. I swapped her and 61. 
for a three-year-old Ironmonger colt, and after that I swapped 
the colt and 191. for that Bandon horse I rode last week at your 
place, and after that again I sold the Bandon horse for 75/. to 
old Welply, and I had to give him back a couple of sovereigns 
luck-money. You see I did pretty well with the filly after all.’ 

‘Yes, yes—oh rather,’ I assented hurriedly, as one dizzily 
accepts the propositions of a bimetallist ; ‘and you don’t know of 
anything else—— ?’ 

The room in which we were seated was closely screened from _ 
the shop by a door with a muslin-curtained window in it; 
several of the panes were broken, and at this juncture two voices 
that had for some time carried on a discussion forced themselves 
upon our attention. 

‘Begging your pardon for contradicting you, ma’am,’ said the 
voice of Mrs. McDonald, proprietress of the tea shop, and a 
leading light in Skebawn Dissenting circles, shrilly tremulous 
with indignation, ‘if the servants I recommend you won't stop 
with you, it’s no fault of mine. If respectable young girls are 
set picking grass out of your gravel, in place of their proper 
work, certainly they will give warning!’ 

The voice that replied struck me as being a notable one, 
well-bred and imperious. 

‘When I take a barefooted slut out of a cabin, I don’t expect 
her to dictate to me what her duties are!’ 

Flurry jerked up his chin in a noiseless laugh. ‘It’s my 
grandmother!’ he whispered. ‘I bet you Mrs. McDonald don’t 
get much change out of her.’ 

‘If I set her to clean the pig-stye I expect her to obey me,’ 
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continued the voice in accents that would have made me clean 
forty pig-styes had she desired me to do so. 

‘Very well, ma’am,’ retorted Mrs. McDonald, ‘ if that’s the 
way you treat your servants, you needn’t come here again looking 
for them. I consider your conduct is neither that of a lady nora 
Christian ! ’ 

‘Don’t you, indeed?’ replied Flurry’s grandmother. ‘ Well, 
your opinion doesn’t greatly distress me, for, to tell you the truth, 
I don’t think you’re much of a judge.’ 

‘Didn’t I tell you she’d score?’ murmured Flurry, who was 
by this time applying his eye toa hole in the muslin curtain. 


DRINKING STRONG TEA AND EATING BUNS WITH SERIOUS SIMPLICITY 


‘She’s off,’ he went on, returning to his tea. ‘She’s a great 
character! She’s eighty-three if she’s a day, and she’s as sound 
on her legs as a three-year-old! Did yousee that old shandrydan 
of hers in the street a while ago, and a fellow on the box with a 
red beard on him like Robinson Crusoe? That old mare that 
was on the near side—Trinket her name is—is mighty near clean 
bred. I can tell you her foals are worth a bit of money.’ 

I had heard of old Mrs. Knox of Aussolas; indeed, I had 
seldom dined out in the neighbourhood without hearing some 
new story of her and her remarkable ménage, but it had not yet 
been my privilege to meet her. 

‘ Well, now,’ went on Flurry in his slow voice, ‘I'll tell you a 
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thing that’s just come into my head. My grandmother promised 
me a foal of Trinket’s the day I was one-and-twenty, and that’s 
five years ago, and deuce a one I’ve got from her yet. You never 
were at Aussolas? No, you were not. Well, I tell you the place 
there is like a circus with horses. She has a couple of score of 
them running wild in the woods, like deer.’ 

‘Oh, come,’ I said, ‘I’m a bit of a liar myself—’ 

‘ Well, she has a dozen of them anyhow, rattling good colts too, 
some of them, but they might as well be donkeys for all the good 
they are tome oranyone. It’s not once in three years she sells one, 
and there she has them walking after her for bits of sugar, like 
a lot of dirty lapdogs,’ ended Flurry with disgust. 

‘ Well, what’s your plan? Do you want me to make her a 
bid for one of the lapdogs ?’ 

‘I was thinking,’ replied Flurry, with great deliberation, 
‘that my birthday’s this week, and maybe I could work a four- 
year-old colt of Trinket’s she has out of her in honour of the 
occasion.’ 

‘And sell your grandmother’s birthday present to me ?’ 

‘Just that, I suppose,’ answered Flurry with a slow wink. 

A few days afterwards a letter from Mr. Knox informed me 
that he had ‘squared the old lady, and it would be all right about 
the colt.’ He further told me that Mrs. Knox had been good 
enough to offer me, with him, a day’s snipe shooting on the 
celebrated Aussolas bogs, and he proposed to drive me there the 
following Monday, if convenient. Most people found it con- 
venient to shoot the Aussolas snipe bog when they got the 
chance. Eight o’clock on the following Monday morning saw 
Flurry, myself, and a groom packed into a dogcart, with port- 
manteaus, gun-cases, and two rampant red setters. 

It was a long drive, twelve miles at least, and a very cold one. 
We passed through long tracts of pasture country, fraught, for 
Flurry, with memories of runs, which were recorded for me, fence 
by fence, in every one of which the biggest dog-fox in the country 
had gone to ground, with not two feet—measured accurately on 
the handle of the whip—between him and the leading hound ; 
through bogs that imperceptibly melted into lakes, and finally 
down and down into a valley, where the fir trees of Aussolas 
clustered darkly round a glittering lake, and all but hid the grey 
roofs and pointed gables of Aussolas Castle. 

‘There’s a nice stretch of a demesne for you,’ remarked 
Flurry, pointing downwards with the whip, ‘and one little old 
woman holding it all in the heel of her fist. Well able to hold it 
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she is, too, and always was, and she'll live twenty years yet, if 
it’s only to spite my Uncle Tom—that’s her eldest son—he’s been 
twice bankrupt already with raising money on his expectations.’ 
‘It strikes me you were lucky to keep her up to her promise 
about the colt,’ I said. 
Flurry administered a composing kick to the ceaseless striv- 
ings of the red setters under the seat. 


MRS. KNOX EXTENDED A SKINNY HAND 


‘I used to be rather a pet with her,’ he said, after a pause ; 
‘but mind you, I haven’t got him yet, and if she gets any notion 
I want to sell him I'll never get him, so say nothing about the 
business to her.’ 

The tall gates of Aussolas shrieked on their hinges as they 
admitted us, and shut with a clang behind us, in the faces of an 
old mare and a couple of young horses, who, foiled in their break 
for the excitements of the outer world, turned and galloped 
defiantly on either side of us. Flurry’s admirable cob hammered 
on, regardless of all things save his duty. 
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‘He’s the only one I have that I’d trust myself here with,’ said 
his master, flicking him approvingly with the whip; ‘there are 
plenty of people afraid to come here at all, and when my grand- 
mother goes out driving she has a boy on the box with a basket 
full of stones to peg at them. Talk of the dickens, here she is 
herself !’ 

A short, upright old woman was approaching, preceded by a 
white woolly dog with sore eyes and a bark like a tin trumpet ; 
we both got out of the trap and advanced to meet the lady of 
the manor. 

I may summarise her attire by saying that she looked as if 
she had robbed a scarecrow ; her face was small and incongru- 
ously refined, the skinny hand that she extended to me had the 
grubby tan that bespoke the professional gardener, and was 
decorated with a magnificent diamond ring. On her head was a 
massive purple velvet bonnet. 

‘Iam very glad to meet you, Major Yeates,’ she said in a 
singularly self-possessed voice ; ‘your grandfather was a dancing 
partner of mine in old days at the Castle, when he was a hand- 
some young aide-de-camp there, and I was—— you may judge 
for yourself what I was.’ 

She ended with a startling little hoot of laughter, and I was 
aware that she quite realised the world’s opinion of her, and was 
indifferent to it. 

Our way to the bogs took us across Mrs. Knox’s home farm, 
and through a large field in which several young horses were 
grazing. 

‘ There now, that’s my fellow,’ said Flurry, pointing to a fine- 
looking colt, ‘the chestnut with the white diamond on his 
forehead. He’ll run into three figures before he’s done, but we'll 
not tell that to the old lady !’ 

The famous Aussolas bogs were as full of snipe as usual, and 
a good deal fuller of water than any bogs I had ever shot before. 
I was on my day, and Flurry was not, and as he is ordinarily 
an infinitely better snipe shot than I, J felt at peace with the 
world and all men as we walked back, wet through, at five 
o'clock. 

The sunset had waned, and a big white moon was making 
the eastern tower of Aussolas look like a thing in a fairy tale or 
a play when we arrived at the hall door. An individual, whom I 
recognised as the Robinson Crusoe coachman, admitted us to a 
hall, the like of which one does not often see. The walls were 
panelled with dark oak up to the gallery that ran round three 
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sides of it the balusters of the wide staircase were heavily carved, 
and blackened portraits of Flurry’s ancestors on the spindle side 
stared sourly down on their descendant as he tramped upstairs 
with the bog mould on his hobnailed boots. 

We had just changed into dry clothes when Robinson Crusoe 
shoved his red beard round the corner of the door, with the in- 
formation that the mistress said we were to stay for dinner. My 
heart sank. It was then barely half-past five. I said something 
about having no evening clothes and having to get home early. 

‘Sure the dinner’ll be in another half-hour,’ said Robinson 
Crusoe, joining hospitably in the conversation ; ‘and as for evening 
clothes —— God bless ye!’ 

The door closed behind him. 

‘Never mind,’ said Flurry, ‘I dare say you’ll be glad enough 
to eat another dinner by the time you get home.’ He laughed. 
‘ Poor Slipper!’ he added inconsequently, and only laughed again 
when I asked for an explanation. 

Old Mrs. Knox received us in the library, where she was 
seated by a roaring turf fire, which lit the room a good deal more 
effectively than the pair of candles that stood beside her in tall 
silver candlesticks. Ceaseless and implacable growls from under 
her chair indicated the presence of the woolly dog. She talked 
with confounding culture of the books that rose all round her to 
the ceiling; her evening dress was accomplished by means of an 
additional white shawl, rather dirtier than its congeners; as 1 
took her in to dinner she quoted Virgil to me, and in the same 
breath screeched an objurgation at a being whose matted head 
rose suddenly into view from behind an ancient Chinese screen, 
as I have seen the head of a Zulu woman peer over a bush. 

Dinner was as incongruous as everything else. Detestable 
soup in a splendid old silver tureen that was nearly as dark in 
hue as Robinson Crusoe’s thumb; a perfect salmon, perfectly 
cooked, on a chipped kitchen dish, such cut glass as is not easy 
to find nowadays, sherry that, as Flurry subsequently remarked, 
would burn the shell off an egg, and a bottle of port, draped in 
immemorial cobwebs, wan with age, and probably priceless. 
Throughout the vicissitudes of the meal Mrs. Knox’s conversation 
flowed on undismayed, directed sometimes at me—she had in- 
stalled me in the position of friend of her youth, and talked to me 
as if I were my own grandfather—sometimes at Crusoe, with 
whom she had several heated arguments, and sometimes she 
would make a statement of remarkable frankness on the subject 
of her horse-farming affairs to Flurry, who, very much on his 
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best behaviour, agreed with all she said, and risked no original 
remark. As I listened to them both, I remembered with infinite 
amusement how he had told me once that ‘a pet name she had 
for him was “ Tony Lumpkin,” and no one but herself knew what 
she meant by it.’ It seemed strange that she made no allusion 
to Trinket’s colt or to Flurry’s birthday, but, mindful of my in- 
structions, I held my peace. . 

As, at about half-past eight, we drove away in the moon- 
light, Flurry congratulated me solemnly on my success with his 
grandmother. He was good enough to tell me that she would 
marry me to-morrow if I asked her, and he wished I would, even 
if it was only to cut out his Uncle Tom. A sympathetic giggle 
behind me told me that Michael, on the back seat, had heard and 
relished the jest. 

We had left the gates of Aussolas about half a mile behind 
when, at the corner of a by-road, Flurry pulled up. A short 
squat figure arose from the black shadow of a furze bush and 
came out into the moonlight, swinging its arms like a cabman 
and cursing audibly. 

‘Oh murdher, oh murdher, Misther Flurry! What kept ye 
at all? ’T would perish the crows to be waiting here the way I 
am these two hours——’ 

‘Ah, shut your mouth, Slipper!’ said Flurry, who, to my 
surprise, had turned back the rug and was taking off his driving 
coat, ‘I couldn’t help it. Come on, Yeates, we’ve got to get 
out here.’ 

‘What for?’ I asked, in not unnatural bewilderment. 

‘It’s all right. I'll tell you as we go along,’ replied my com- 
panion, who was already turning to follow Slipper up the by-road. 
‘Take the trap on, Michael, and wait at the River’s Cross.’ He — 
waited for me to come up with him, and then put his hand on 
my arm. ‘You see, Major, this is the way it is. My grand- 
mother’s given me that colt right enough, but if I waited for her 
to send him over to me I’d never see a hair of his tail. So I just 
thought that as we were over here we might as well take 
him back with us, and maybe you'll give us a help with him; 
he’ll not be altogether too handy for a first go off.’ 

I was staggered. An infant in arms could scarcely have 
failed to discern the fishiness of the transaction, and I begged 
Mr. Knox not to put himself to this trouble on my account, as I 
had no doubt I could find a horse for my friend elsewhere. Mr. 
Knox assured me that it was no trouble at all, quite the contrary, 
and that, since his grandmother had given him the colt, he saw 
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no reason why he should not take him when he wanted him; 
also, that if I didn’t want him he’d be glad enough to keep him 
himself; and finally, that I wasn’t the chap to go back on a 
friend, but I was welcome to drive back to Shreelane with 
Michael this minute if I liked. 

Of course I yielded in the end. I told Flurry I should lose 
my job over the business, and he said I could then marry his 
grandmother, and the discussion was abruptly closed by the 
necessity of following Slipper over a locked five-barred gate. 

Our pioneer took us over about half a mile of country, knock- 
ing down stone gaps where practicable and scrambling over tall 
banks in the deceptive moonlight. We found ourselves at length 
in a field with a shed in one corner of it; in a dim group of 
farm buildings a little way off a light was shining. 

‘Wait here,’ said Flurry to me in a whisper; ‘ the less noise 
the better. It’s an open shed, and we'll just slip in and coax 
him out.’ 

Slipper unwound from his waist a halter, and my colleagues 
glided like spectres into the shadow of the shed, leaving me to 
meditate on my duties as Resident Magistrate, and on the ques- 
tions that would be asked in the House by our local member 
when Slipper had given away the adventure in his cups. 

In less than a minute three shadows emerged from the shed, 
where two had gone in. They had got the colt. 

‘He came out as quiet as a calf when he winded the sugar,’ 
said Flurry ; ‘it was well for me I filled my pockets from grand- 
mama’s sugar basin.’ 

He and Slipper had a rope from each side of the colt’s head ; 
they took him quickly across a field towards a gate. The colt 
stepped daintily between them over the moonlit grass; he snorted 
occasionally, but-appeared on the whole amenable. 

The trouble began later, and was due, as trouble often is, to 
the beguilements of a short cut. Against the maturer judgment 
of Slipper, Flurry insisted on following a route that he assured 
us he knew as well as his own pocket, and the consequence was 
that in about five minutes I found myself standing on top of a 
bank hanging on to a rope, on the other end of which the colt 
dangled and danced, while Flurry, with the other rope, lay prone 
in the ditch, and Slipper administered to the bewildered colt’s 
hindquarters such chastisement as could be ventured on. 

I have no space to narrate in detail the atrocious difficulties 
and disasters of the short cut. How the colt set to work to 
buck, and went away across a field, dragging the faithful Slipper, 
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literally ventre-d-terre, after him, while I picked myself in 
ignominy out of a briar patch, and Flurry cursed himself black in 
the face. How we were attacked by ferocious cur dogs, and I 
lost my eyeglass ; and how, as we neared the River’s Cross, Flurry 
spotted the police patrol on the road, and we all hid behind a rick 
of turf, while I realised in fulness what an exceptional ass I was, 
to have been beguiled into an enterprise that involved hiding with 
Slipper from the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

Let it suffice to say that Trinket’s infernal offspring was 
finally handed over on the high road to Michael and Slipper, and 
Flurry drove me home in a state of mental and physical over- 
throw. 

I saw nothing of my friend Mr. Knox for the next couple of 
days, by the end of which time I had worked up a high polish 
on my misgivings, and had determined to tell him that under no 
circumstances would I have anything to say to his grandmother’s 
birthday present. It was like my usual luck that, instead of 
writing a note to this effect, I thought it would be good for my 
liver to walk across the hills to Tory Cottage and tell Flurry so 
in person. 

It was a bright, blustry morning, after a muggy day. The 
feeling of spring was in the air, the daffodils were already in bud, 
and crocuses showed purple in the grass on either side of the 
avenue. It was only a couple of miles to Tory Cottage by the 
way across the hills; I walked fast, and it was barely twelve 
o’clock when I saw its pink walls and clumps of evergreens below 
me. As I looked down at it the chiming of Flurry’s hounds in 
the kennels came to me on the wind; I stood still to listen, and 
could almost have sworn that I was hearing again the clash of 
Magdalen bells, hard at work on May morning. 

The path that I was following led downwards through a larch 
plantation to Flurry’s back gate. Hot wafts from some hideous 
cauldron at the other side of a wall apprised me of the vicinity of 
the kennels and their cuisine, and the fir trees round were hung 
with gruesome and unknown joints. I thanked heaven that I 
was not a master of hounds, and passed on as quickly as might be 
to the hall door. 

I rang two or three times without response; then the door 
opened a couple of inches and was instantly slammed in my face. 
I heard the hurried paddling of bare feet on oilcloth, and a voice, 
‘Hurry, Bridgie, hurry! There’s quality at the door!’ 

Bridgie, holding a dirty cap on with one hand, presently 
arrived and informed me that she believed Mr. Knox was out 
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about the place. She seemed perturbed, and she cast scared 
glances down the little drive while speaking to me. 

I knew enough of Flurry’s habits to shape a tolerably direct 
course for his whereabouts. He was, as I had expected, in the 
training paddock, a field behind the stable yard, in which he had 
put up practice jumps for his horses. It was a good-sized field 
with clumps of furze in it, and Flurry was standing near one of 
these with his hands in his pockets, singularly unoccupied. I 
supposed that he was prospecting for a place to put up another 
jump. He did not see me coming, and turned with a start as I 
spoke to him. There was a queer expression of mingled guilt 
and what I can only describe as divilment in his grey eyes as 
he greeted me. In my dealings with Flurry Knox, I have since 
formed the habit of sitting tight, in a general way, when I see 
that expression. 

‘Well, who’s. coming next, I wonder!’ he said, as he shook 
hands with me; ‘it’s not ten minutes since I had two of your 
d——d peelers here searching the whole place for my grand- 
mother’s colt!’ 

‘What!’ I exclaimed, feeling cold all down my back ; ‘do you 
mean the police have got hold of it?’ 

‘They haven’t got hold of the colt anyway,’ said Flurry, 
looking sideways at me from under the peak of his cap, with the 
glint of the sun in hiseye. ‘I got word in time before they came.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ I demanded; ‘where is he? For 
heaven’s sake don’t tell me you’ve sent the brute over to my 
place!’ 

‘It’s a good job for you I didn’t,’ replied Flurry, ‘as the police 
are on their way to Shreelane this minute to consult you about 
it. You!’ He gave utterance to one of his short diabolical fits 
of laughter. ‘He’s where they'll not find him, anyhow. Ho! 
ho! It’s the funniest hand I ever played !’ 

‘Oh, yes, it’s devilish funny, I’ve no doubt,’ I retorted, 
beginning to lose my temper, as is the manner of many people 
when they are frightened; ‘ but I give you fair warning that if 
Mrs. Knox asks me any questions about it, I shall tell her the 
whole story.’ 

‘All right,’ responded Flurry; ‘and when you do, don’t 
forget to tell her how you flogged the colt out on to the road 
over her own bounds ditch.’ 

‘ Very well,’ I said hotly, ‘I may as well go home and wet" 
in my papers. They'll break me over this 


‘Ah, hold on, Major,’ said Flurry soothingly, ‘ it’ll be all right. 
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No one knows anything. It’s only on spec the old lady sent the 
bobbies here. If you'll keep quiet it’ll all blow over.’ 

‘I don’t care,’ I said, struggling hopelessly in the toils ; ‘if I 
meet your grandmother, and she asks me about it, I shall tell her 
all I know.’ 

‘Please God you'll not meet her! After all, it’s not once in a 
blue moon that she——’ began Flurry. Even as he said the 
words his face changed. ‘Holy fly!’ he ejaculated, ‘isn’t that 
her dog coming into the field? Look at her bonnet over the 
wall! Hide, hide for your life!’ He caught me by the shoulder 
and shoved me down among the furze bushes before I realised 
what had happened. 

‘Get in there! I'll talk to her.’ 

I may as well confess that at the mere sight of Mrs. Knox’s 
purple bonnet my heart had turned to water. In that dread 
moment I knew what it would be like to tell her how I, having 
eaten her salmon, and capped her quotations, and drunk her old 
port, had gone forth and helped to steal her horse. I abandoned 
my dignity, my sense of honour; I took the furze prickles to my 
breast and wallowed in them. 

Mrs. Knox had advanced with vengeful speed ; already she was 
in high altercation with Flurry at no great distance from where 
I lay; varying sounds of battle reached me, and I gathered that 
Flurry was not—to put it mildly—shrinking from that economy 
of truth that the situation required. 

‘Is it that curby, long-backed brute? You promised him to 
me long ago, but I wouldn’t be bothered with him! ’ 

The old lady uttered a laugh of shrill derision. ‘Is it likely 
I’d promise you my best colt? And still more, is it likely that 
you'd refuse him if I did?’ 

‘Very well, ma’am.’ Flurry’s voice was admirably indignant. 
‘Then I suppose I’m a liar and a thief.’ 

‘I’d be more obliged to you for the information if I hadn’t 
known it before,’ responded his grandmother with lightning 
speed ; ‘if you swore to me on a stack of Bibles you knew nothing 
about my colt I wouldn’t believe you! I shall go straight to 
Major Yeates and ask his advice. I believe him to be a gentle- 
man, in spite of the company he keeps!’ 

I writhed deeper into the furze bushes, and thereby discovered 
a sandy rabbit run, along which I crawled, with my cap well over 
my eyes, and the furze needles stabbing me through my stockings. 
The ground shelved a little, promising profounder concealment, 
but the bushes were very thick, and I laid hold of the bare stem 
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of one to help my progress. It lifted out of the ground in my 
hand, revealing a freshly cut stump. Something snorted, not a 
yard away; I glared through the opening, and was confronted by 
the long, horrified face of Mrs. Knox’s colt, mysteriously on a 
level with my own. 

Even without the white diamond on his forehead I should 
have divined the truth; but how in the name of wonder had 
Ilurry persuaded him to couch like a woodcock in the heart of 
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a furze brake? For a full minute I lay as still as death for fear 
of frightening him, while the voices of Flurry and his grand- 
mother raged on alarmingly close tome. The colt snorted, and 
blew long breaths through his wide nostrils, but he did not move. 
I crawled an inch or two nearer, and after a few seconds of 
cautious peering I grasped the position. They had buried him. 
A small sandpit among the furze had been utilised as a 
grave ; they had filled him in up to his withers with sand, and a 
few furze bushes, artistically disposed round the pit, had done 
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the rest. As the depth of Flurry’s guile was revealed, laughter 
came upon me like a flood; I gurgled and shook apoplectically, 
and the colt gazed at me with serious surprise, until a sudden 
outburst of barking close to my elbow administered a fresh shock 
to my tottering nerves. 

Mrs. Knox’s woolly dog had tracked me into the furze, and 
was now baying the colt and me with mingled terror and indigna- 
tion. I addressed him in a whisper, with perfidious endearments, 
advancing a crafty hand towards him the while, made a snatch 
for the back of his neck, missed it badly, and got him by the 
ragged fleece of his hind quarters as he tried to flee. If I had 
flayed him alive he could hardly have uttered a more deafening 
series of yells, but, like a fool, instead of letting him go, I dragged 


-him towards me, and tried to stifle the noise by holding his 


muzzle. The tussle lasted engrossingly for a few seconds, and 
then the climax of the nightmare arrived. 

Mrs. Knox’s voice, close behind me, said, ‘ Let go my dog this 
instant, sir! Who are you—— 

Her voice faded away, and I knew that she also had seen the 
colt’s head. 

I positively felt sorry for her. At her age there was no 
knowing what effect the shock might have on her. I scrambled 
to my feet and confronted her. 

‘Major Yeates!’shesaid. There was adeathly pause. ‘ Will 
you kindly tell me,’ said Mrs. Knox slowly, ‘am I in Bedlam, or 
are you? And what is that ?’ 

She pointed to the colt, and that unfortunate animal, recognis- 
ing the voice of his mistress, uttered a hoarse and lamentable 
whinny. Mrs. Knox felt around her for support, found only 
furze prickles, gazed speechlessly at me, and then, to her eternal 
honour, fell into wild cackles of laughter. 

So I may say did Flurry and I. I embarked on my explana- 
tion and broke down; Flurry followed suit and broke down too. 
Overwhelming laughter held us all three, disintegrating our very 
souls. Mrs. Knox pulled herself together first. 

‘I acquit you, Major Yeates, I acquit you, though appearances 
are against you. It’s clear enough to me you've fallen among 
thieves.’ She stopped and glowered at Flurry. Her purple 
bonnet was over one eye. ‘I'll thank you, sir,’ she said, ‘to dig 
out that horse before I leave this place. And when you've dug 
him out you may keep him. I'll be no receiver of stolen goods !’ 

She broke off and shook her fist at him. ‘ Upon my conscience, 
Tony, I’d give a guinea to have thought of it myself !’ 
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THE STRATH, BRAEMORE, LOOKING TOWARDS LOCH BROOM 


THE GAME BOOK OF A FAMOUS ESTATE 


BY THE REV. MONTAGUE FOWLER 


In one of the most picturesque corners of the British Isles, 
including and surrounded by some of the most exquisite scenery 
of which Scotland can boast, is situated the sporting estate of 
Braemore, consisting of some 42,000 acres of deer forest, with a 
small quantity of arable land in the valley. This property was 
acquired, about five-and-thirty years ago, by Sir John Fowler, 
who, besides building the handsome house on a slope of the hill, 
750 feet above the sea, planted upwards of nine millions of trees 
along the strath, many of which are now thirty or forty feet in 
height. These woods form excellent cover for pheasants, wood- 
cock, blackgame, &c., and are invaluable as shelter for the deer 
during a severe winter, when the deep snow on the hills often 
reduces them to the verge of starvation. 

At Braemore the sportsman finds every kind of amusement 
and interest. The deerstalker can indulge in the ‘king of 
pastimes,’ either in the weird and gloomy surroundings of 
‘Corrie Grant,’ where on one side the precipitous side of Ben 
Dearg looms perpendicularly over him, generally capped by dark 
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misty clouds, or among the so-called ‘ flats,’ whence he obtains a 
clear view of the Hebrides across sixty miles of sea. ‘ Piscator’ 
finds, ready to his hand, within a mile of the ‘big hoose,’ as the 
residence is popularly called, a charming stretch of salmon river 
of about four miles in extent, with numerous pools where, except 
when the fish are sulky, a ‘rise’ at least may be expected; or, if 
his ambition does not soar above trout, he can visit some of the 
lochs where fish can be secured up to eight pounds in weight, 
or streams where a basket of a hundred or more small trout 
can easily be caught in an afternoon. On the low ground of the 
forest as many as fifty brace of grouse, shot over dogs, have 
frequently fallen to one gun ; while the yacht, moored at the head 
of Loch Broom, gives opportunities of indulging in the varied and 
uncertain interest of sea-fishing. . 

For ladies and visitors who eschew sport, the charms of the 
scenery—especially in Corrie Halloch, a narrow gorge with 
perpendicular sides running down to a depth of 220 feet, the 
rocks richly covered with ferns and mosses, and the rapid stream 
dashing down in a fall of 130 feet ; or the celebrated Lynn Fall— 
give endless opportunities for sketching, or for enjoying some of 
the wonders of nature which abound there. When it is realised 
that Braemore is upwards of twenty miles from the railway, and 
consequently unknown to the tourist and the tripper, it is not 
surprising that the visitors’ book and the game book should 
record the visits of many notable and striking personalities. The 
recital of all the sporting achievements, accomplished with rifle, 
rod, and gun, as indicated in these histories, would fill a volume ; 
but it may be of interest to the readers of The Badminton to give 
a few typical anecdotes, to the accuracy of which the pages of 
these records will testify. 

Two of the most charming sketches preserved in the visitors’ 
book are from the pencil of Sir Edwin Landseer, the eminent 
artist, who frequently expressed his appreciation of the beauties 
of Braemore, and who took advantage of his visit to make 
expeditions to the deer forest—not for sporting purposes, but with 
the object of studying the deer and their movements. More than 
one of his celebrated pictures represent scenery of which he 
gained some knowledge when visiting his old friend, Sir John 
Fowler. It is true that the magnificent ‘royal’ heads, such as 
that possessed by ‘The Monarch of the Glen,’ are never met with 
now. The reason for this, which is well known to those with 
whom stalking is a favourite sport, may be briefly mentioned. The 
forests (which are sometimes thought to be thus named on the 
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lucus a non lucendo principle, because there is not a tree to be 
seen on them now, although the roots of trees buried in the peat 


THE CORRIE HALLOCH FALL, BRAEMORE 


bogs show that formerly they were richly wooded) are not fenced 
off, but the deer, which feed and travel up wind, roam from one 
property to another. Hence the stalker may, when the wind is 
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in the east, examine the whole of the ground with his glass, and 
not see fifty deer, and perhaps not a single stag, on the property. 
The next day, if the wind has changed, the forest may, in the 
words of the Irish poacher, be ‘fairly crawling with them.’ As 
there is a friendly rivalry on each property to secure the finest 
head of the season, a stag is never able to attain his full maturity 
before he falls a victim. The grandest head ever secured at 
Braemore was killed by the brother-in-law of the proprietor, 
Major Holmes—an ardent sportsman—in 1868. In strength of 
horn, width of beam, and symmetry of outline, it is as nearly 
perfect as it could be. The stag had probably reached the 
fulness of his growth and strength owing to the fact that for 
many years previously neither this nor the neighbouring forests 
had been shot over. 
_ Another eminent artist, the late President of the Royal 
Academy (Sir John Millais), spent many enjoyable weeks, during 
fpton successive seasons, amid this attractive highland scenery. 
e was a keen sportsman, and, in the visitors’ book above referred 
to, has left several graphic records. In one of these, as will be 
seen by the illustration on p. 505, he describes, more vividly than 
the most accomplished raconteur could possibly do, the details of 
a day’s deer-stalking. The proud and happy sportsman rides 
gaily off to victory with the head stalker, the gillies and deer- 
hound preceding them to the ground. It used to be the custom 
to take a dog, which was let loose, if a stag was wounded, in order 
to separate him from the herd and bring him to bay. But it was 
found that the sight of a dog so frightened the other deer that 
they would not return to the same spot for a long time, and con-' 
sequently hounds are now seldom if ever employed in the forest. 
Having ridden to the spying place, the stalker and gillie at once 
endeavour to ‘ pick up a beast with the glass,’ while the sportsman 
—the likeness shows that the artist is describing his own 
experiences—is in a state of anxious expectancy. We next see 
them crawling up to the ridge whence the shot is to be fired. 
The stalker is slightly and gently raising his head to see whether 
the stag is within range, his right hand being expressive of 
warning to the eager and nervous amateur to keep as close to 
the heather as possible. At last the supreme moment has 
arrived, and the line of deer galloping up the hill, the attitude of 
dejection on the part of the unhappy sportsman, and the look of 
intense disgust on the stalker’s face, tell the tale of a ‘miss.’ 
The effect of such a mishap on the man who has secured you an 
easy chance of bringing down a fine stag is well described by 
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Dayrell Trelawney, in a capital article on deer-stalking which 
appeared a few yearsago. ‘If you miss an easy shot after a long 
and tedious stalk, you will be disgusted. Not so much so, how- 
ever, as your gillie. A 
repetition of this pro- 
ceedingwillnotimprove 
the previous tension. 
During the walk home 
you will think that your 
gillie is the most silent 
person in Scotland. In 
the gillies’ court that 
evening, when there are 
inquiries as to what 
your sport has been, he 
will appear to you the 


most talkative person ; 
shetch ,R. 
He 4 Original by Sin Epwix Lanoseer, R.A. 


the slightest provocation, give a minute and detailed account of 
your shots, and of the beauty of the stag you missed, before the 
circumstantial evidence of which your fancy versions will fade 
into space. You may be a duke or a county councillor, or even 
a Welsh Nonconformist, when you are at home ; but on a Scotch 
moor you will simply be the man who hits his stag, or the man 
who misses. Gillies are no respectersof persons.’ In the sketch 
of the solitary rider returning home to confess his failure we see 
little of that jaunty an- 
| proudly expectant sports- 
man setting out to win 
fame and glory. 

But Sir John Millais 
was not always unsuccess- 
ful. In ‘The Triumphs 
of the Year’ (on p. 497) 
we see him, in a sketch 
by himself, having just 
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Original sketch by Sin Eowis Lanvseer, R.A. achieved the distinction 
of bringing down a 
‘right and left.’ McHardy, who for thirty years has been the 
head keeper and stalker at Braemore, and enjoys the friendship, 
not only of the members of the family which he has served se - 
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faithfully, but of most of the visitors who have enjoyed a day on 
the hill with him, is preparing to ‘ grailoch’ the deer before they 
are mounted on the ponies to be brought home. The day of the 
late P.R.A.’s triumph witnessed the discomfiture of that eminent 
politician, the present leader of the Opposition, whose first venture 
with the rifle resulted in securing two roe-deer ; and, although the 
accuracy of aim required is even greater in the case of these 
beautiful creatures, the ‘kudos’ attaching to such a feat was 
evidently, in Sir John Millais’ opinion, much less than in his own 
case. Sir William Harcourt, however, was soon rewarded by « 
successful day in the forest, and ‘the great event of W. V. H.’s 
life’ is immortalised by Millais’ inimitable pen. This portrait 
of Sir William, sketched thirty years ago, is still a likeness, and 
will recall to his mind that the laurel wreath, which’ the cherub 
is about to place on his brow, commemorates a victory not less 
enjoyable at the time than some of his subsequent political 
successes. 

The other sketch on the same page—‘ Braemore bringing a 
stag to bay ’—will need a word of explanation. As everyone 
knows, @ proprietor in the highlands bears in the neighbourhood 
the name of his estate, so that Sir John Fowler is invariably called 
‘ Braemore,’ which reminds me of an anecdote that bears re-tell- 
ing. Mr. Cameron of Lochiel, a frequent and welcome guest at 
Braemore, and a keen sportsman, arriving at a friend’s house for 
a dinner party, was with his wife announced as ‘ Lochiel and 
Lady Margaret Cameron.’ It will be remembered by many that 
considerable amusement was caused by the late Sir Frank Lock- 
wood, who was following immediately behind, and who desired 
the servant to announce ‘26 Lennox Gardens and Lady Lockwood.’ 
But to return. ‘Bay’ was the nickname of Mr. Evelyn Fowler, 
the youngest son of the family, who, standing as he now does 
considerably over six feet in height, could with difficulty be 
identified with the diminutive kilted and golden-haired child 
who is pointing in wondering delight at the trophy of his father’s 
prowess. 

The late Earl Cairns, when Lord High Chancellor, was more 
than once a visitor to Braemore. The following incident is 
probably unique in interest. Returning from the forest about six 
o’clock, having brought down two good stags, he was met. by 
Sir John (to whose rifle five stags had fallen), with the informa- 
tion that an official had that moment arrived from London 
‘bringing the Great Seal, which had to be affixed to some 
important State documents. And so, with the evidences of their 
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skill as sportsmen surrounding them, the distinguished visitor 
and his host stood in the courtyard, while the i insignia of his 
office were attached to the parchments. The entry in the visitors’ 
book made by Lord Cairns before his departure commemorating 
the event is worth reproducing. It is as follows: 

‘ About this time a great seal was, for the first time, seen on 
this part of the coast, and was allowed to depart, not only 
unmolested, but thankful and happy, carrying away impressions 
of Braemore more lasting than any which it made while there.’ 

The present Earl Cairns, a son of the distinguished 
Chancellor, has frequently enjoyed the delights of the Braemore 
forest, and his accuracy of aim on the hill is fully equal to that 
which has secured him so great a reputation at Bisley. Few 
men have accomplished what he did on one occasion. He had 
to leave by the mail at midday, to catch a train at the nearest 
station, over twenty miles distant. Starting before 8 a.m., he 
rode quickly to the spying place, and after a rapid and successful 
stalk secured two stags. Another ‘beast’ was soon spied at the 
further end of the corrie, and after an hour’s stalk he, too, fell to 
the unerring aim of this indefatigable hunter, who managed to 
reach the keeper’s lodge, change his clothes, and take his seat on 
the coach. 

The late General Henry Hope Crealock spent a few weeks, 
for many consecutive seasons, at Braemore. He was always a 
delightful companion, and his rough but artistic pen-and-ink 
sketches, of his experiences in the forest, were interesting records 
of pleasant days. His desire, when he came within shot of a 
stag, to examine his would-be victim through the binoculars 
he habitually carried—which he always preferred to the more 
usual telescope—occasionally led to his being seen by the deer, 
and consequently losing the chance of a shot. When this 
happened, the indignation of the stalker was sometimes 
expressed in no measured language, and led to a coolness 
between the two for the rest of the day. 

Perhaps no visitors have been more welcome, or have 
appreciated the natural and sporting attractions more, than Earl 
Cranbrook and his sons. Lord Medway is a keen shot, while his 
brother, the Hon. Alfred Gathorne Hardy, excels with the rod 
and fly. In his recently published volume on the salmon, which 
admirably combines the fascination of pointed anecdotes with a 
great variety of instructive information, he mentions several 


remarkable feats in the river Broom, to which reference is made 
below. 
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One of the strangest events that ever happened in the forest 
is connected with the name of the late Mr. Arthur Guest, Lord 
Wimborne’s brother, who died a few months ago. He had an 
easy shot at a stag, but failed to bring him down. The keeper, 
however, who was looking through his glass, saw that the 
bullet had not actually missed. It had struck the animal’s tail 
just below the junction with the spine, and cut it clean off. The 
tail was picked up in the heather, and carried home, to corroborate 
a story which would otherwise have been regarded as the product 
of a romantic imagination. 

Mr. Arthur Fowler, the eldest son of the owner of Braemore, 
performed a feat, when only seventeen, which has rarely been 
accomplished. He killed three stags at one stalk with two 
consecutive shots. The bullet from the right barrel went straight 
through the heart of the stag at which he aimed, and killed a 
second. which was standing behind it. With the second barrel 
he secured the third stag. He repeated this performance a few 
years later. 

In the illustration on p. 501, Sir John Millais shows signs of 
evident alarm as to what would be the result of several ‘ saft’ 
days, when it rained continuously. The entrance porch of the 
house is depicted, the family having sought safety in a modern 
‘ark.’ The deer are swimming about, vainly seeking dry land, 
while a fine blackcock has secured a comfortable resting place on 
the ‘cup’ of the stag’s antlers. ‘His first beast’ represents Mr. 
James D. Baldry, returning from the forest with the proud and 
jaunty step that marks the joy experienced in shooting one’s 
first stag. On the same page is the record of a drawing-room 
scene, entitled ‘Her first visit to Braemore,’ which hardly 
requires elaborate or detailed explanation. Its similarity to what 
occurs in most country-houses, in the intervals of sport, will 
commend its meaning to the intelligent appreciation of readers of 
both sexes. 

An amusing incident took place when the late Lor.! 
Strathnairn went out in the forest for a day’s stalking. He was 
somewhat advanced in years, but his firm and erect seat in the 
saddle (acquired during a long and distinguished military career), 
as he rode away from the house, gave no indication of failin;: 
physical powers. When he arrived at the spying-place he 
dismounted, and the gillies at once commenced to search the 
ground. After the lapse of about three-quarters of an hour they 
discovered a fine stag. But on looking round for the distin- 
guished sportsman, they could find no trace of him, and to ali 
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appearance he had been spirited away. An hour was occupied 
in the search, and at length he was discovered, almost com- 
pletely hidden away in a kind of natural cave under a huge 
boulder, fast asleep. They roused him, and started up the hill, 
but before they had gone far he was obliged to stop. The 
stalker, young, strong, and enthusiastic, hoisted the distinguished 
Indian veteran on to his shoulders, and proceeded in the direction 
of the stag. But, in the meantime, a change in the wind had 
caused the deer to shift their ground, and the self-denying 
energy of the keeper was thus of no avail. _ 

Another interesting and distinguished visitor to Braemore 
was Prince Hassan, the third son of the late Khedive, Ismail, of 
Egypt, who was educated at Oxford. He was soon introduced 
to the delights of deer-stalking, and the spot, on the east side of 
Ben Dearg, where he killed his first stag, has ever since been 
known as ‘The Prince’s Corrie.’ Sir Henry Halford, the famous 
rifle-shot, has also exhibited his accuracy of markmanship at a 
living as well as at ‘the running’ stag; while Admiral Sir 
William Kennedy, who is one of the keenest of sportsmen, has 
never failed to distinguish himself both in the forest and at the 
river. 

A record of sport in Braemore Forest would be incomplete 
without a passing mention of the owner’s prowess. For many 
years, until he reached the age of seventy-five, he was in the 
habit of going on the hill on an average three or four days a 
week, and there were few, if any, of his guests who could 
compete with him in steady average accuracy of aim. He was 
invariably accompanied by the head stalker, McHardy, whose 
disappointment when they came home unsuccessful was far 
greater than that of his master. 

The heaviest stag ever killed at Braemore weighed 20 st. 1 Ib. 
This was a one-horned stag, which had been known in the forest 
for many years. He seemed to bear a charmed life; for, though 
frequent attempts were made to secure him, he always escaped 
the bullets. Sir John Fowler spent a whole day stalking him, 
and finally, after waiting several hours, was obliged to fire before 
he rose, only a few inches of his body being visible, and the shot 
was unsuccessful. A few days later another sportsman had a 
good chance at him, and missed. The next day Mr. Arthur 
Fowler was on the hill, and, although the stag was so surrounded 

by hinds that it was impossible to get within easy range, he took a 
long shot, and was fortunate in bringing down this celebrated and 
remarkable animal. 
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‘In former years, during the early part of the season before the 
stalking commenced, an excellent day’s grouse shooting could be 
had. One afternoon Lord Armstrong and Mr. Arthur Fowler 
killed over fifty brace in a few hours, while on another day the 
latter and Major Holmes bagged eighty-five brace before four 
o’clock. But recently the grouse have almost disappeared, as well 
as the white hares which used to abound here. It would form 
an interesting subject for a future article to discuss the various 
explanations of this change, and give the reasons which point 
to its being accounted for by migration. This aspect of the case 
has not, I believe, been sufficiently studied, the diminution in 
numbers being almost invariably attributed to disease or wet 
hatching seasons. 

There are few estates where better ptarmigan shooting can be 
had. Two guns secured twenty brace during the month of 
November a few years back, and on most of the days when they 
were out the snow was lying very thick on the high ground, so 
that several of the birds could not be picked up. The winter 
shooting varies considerably, woodcock being the principal 
attraction. Some years they are plentiful, and sometimes the 
reverse. The best bag was the shooting of eighty-five couple of 
woodcock by one gun during November and December. 

While deer-stalking claims the main interest of a property in 
which the forest is the central attraction, the record of the river 
is by no means without incidents that call for special mention. 
The river Broom, as mentioned above, extends for about four 
wiles from the sea to the Lynn Fall. Mr. Alfred Gathorne 
Hardy, in his book on the salmon, thus describes it :—‘ The 
“Lynn” is one of the most extraordinary pools to fish that I 
have ever seen. A wild fall dashes into a deep hole between two 
high rocks, and the fisherman stands high above it on artificial 
steps cut in the rock, and has to cast a long line to cover it.’ 
Over this fall the salmon can rarely jump, though I have occa- 
sionally seen them surmount it, and disappear into the stream 
above. But this feat is so rare that fishing for salmon above the 
fall would be an unprofitable occupation. 

In the illustration on p. 505, Sir John Millais has given a 
suggestion as ‘a necessary precaution for the Lynn Fall.’ His 
host is playing a large fish, but the situation seemed so critical to 
the artist that he proposed the utilisation of the gaff in the hands 
of the gillie, penetrating the tail of the fisherman’s Norfolk jacket, 
as a safeguard against accidents. Mr. Hardy graphically relates 
how a fish, weighing only 16 1b., was foul-hooked in this pool, 
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and took nine hours to land. When he first rose to the fly, he 
missed it, but it caught him in the side, half-way below the dorsal 
fin, so that no purchase could be brought to bear on him. When. 
the persevering guest, who was vainly endeavouring to land it, was 
absent from dinner, and messengers were sent to inquire what 
had become of him, the news was brought to the house that he 
was ‘just tied to a fish.’ 

Major Holmes, whose great achievement in the forest has 
already been mentioned, was fishing in the Lynn Pool when the 
river was rather low, and failed to get a rise. Catching a little 


THE UPPER PART OF THE LYNN FALL, BRAEMORE 


trout hardly bigger than a minnow, he proceeded to troll. A few 
minutes later a trout about half a pound in weight seized the 
bait ; but before he could be pulled out a large river trout, over 
8 lb., bolted the recent comer, and both were landed. 

The sketch entitled ‘ His first fish,’ on p. 501, represents the 
late Rev. J. W. Reeve, Canon of Gloucester, who was for many 
years the respected Incumbent of Portman Chapel, imploring an 
ardent but inexperienced fisherman to keep calm, and not to 
endanger his prospective success by excitement and nervousness. 
As Canon Reeve was himself no mean proficient in the art of 
salmon fishing, his advice was given from a practical, and not 
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solely from a moral, point of view. The gillie is in the act of 
gaffing a really fine fish, so we may presume that the ecclesias- 
tical counsel was not without its effect. 

The records of Braemore bear out the general belief that 
fishing is a more favourite pastime with the clergy than shooting. 
Why this should be so has never yet been satisfactorily explained. 
The argument, based on the fact that several of the Apostles were 
fishermen, seems hardly convincing, because, as gunpowder was 
not invented in their day, they could not, even if they would, have 
used rifles—and we are not told if there was any game (except 
wolves) for them to shoot, had they been so disposed. But it 
is undoubtedly the case that the piscatorial art finds favour 
with the clergy, and also not infrequently with the bishops. The 
late Archbishop Magee when Bishop of Peterborough was very 
fond of a few days’ holiday employed in salmon fishing in Ireland, 
and the Bishop of Bristol is well known as an enthusiastic and 
skilful angler. 

For those who are content with trout fishing, the lochs among 
the hills afford excellent sport. One of these, Loch Druim, on 
the road to Garve (the nearest railway station), was, many years 
ago, enlarged to about double its size by building a bank across 
the peat bog some half a mile below, and thus damming up the 
water which flowed into the loch from several small streams. 
The effect on the quality of the fish, through the provision of 
fresh feeding grounds, was marvellous. Within two years the 
average weight, which had formerly been } or } of a lb., was raised 
to ¢1b., and the flesh became pink and delicious as that of a sea- 
trout. The best yield in a day which this loch ever gave was 
118 trout, weighing 103 lb. 

In one of the most inaccessible portions of the forest, in a deep, 
basin-like corrie, is a small deep loch (Loch Toll-an-lochain), fed 
entirely by springs. Into this loch were put, some five-and- 
twenty years ago, a dozen small trout from a larger loch (Loch- 
y-Vraon). Seven or eight years later the shepherds, who some- 
times cross the corrie, brought tidings of monster fish which they 
had seen jumping in the loch on a calm evening. Shortly after- 
wards, at the bottom of a high fall, where the stream running out 
of the loch descended to the lower ground, a large trout was 
picked up dead, and when taken home scaled nearly 10lb ‘This 
incident aroused the sporting instincts of Mr. Arthur Fowler, 
who, the following spring, devoted himself to the loch in question, 
and spent several days at a time in endeavouring to tempt some 
of these giants to the surface. He was successful in catching a 
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number of very fine fish, the largest of which weighed 144 lb. 
The peculiarity about this ‘record’ catch was that, though it was 


A SHADY SPOT ON THE RIVER BROOM 


taken in June, it was full of spawn. On two days in September, 
1884, seventeen trout were taken, weighing 30 lb. 13 0z. The 
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largest of these weighed 5 lb. 130z., was 23 in. in length, and 
12§ in. in girth. The next in size weighed 5 lb. 5 oz., was 22} in. 
in length, and 12} in. in girth. The relative proportions of the 
various sizes may be compared when it is mentioned that a trout 
weighing 1 1b. 130z. was 16}in. in length and 9} in. in girth. 
These fish were carefully examined, and beetles, flies, fresh-water 
shrimps (which abound in the loch), and various other insects 
were found inside them. 

Among the many notable visitors whose names are recorded 
in the visitors’ book, but not in the records of the game book, 
several may be mentioned here. Sir Roderick Murchison, the great 
geologist, spent much of his time with hishammer on the shores 
of Loch Broom, and added considerably to his knowledge of the 
formations of Laurentian gneiss from his investigations. Sir 
Richard Owen, the life-long friend of the owner of Braemore, 
spent many happy months enjoying the beauties of the scenery, 
and his inimitable power of telling ghost stories, and inventing 
weird and fantastic tales, in which megatheria and mastodons 
played a prominent part, was often called into requisition by the 
ladies of the party. 

The late Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Benson) and his 
family spent a portion of several seasons in this highland retreat, 
where letters take twenty-four hours to reach their destination, 
and the telegraph office is six miles from the house, so that he 
was thus able, to some extent, to escape from the pressure of his 
incessant correspondence. The Archbishop always enjoyed the 
description given of him by the forester who lived on the out- 
skirts of the property on the road to the station. He had seen 
the archiepiscopal party drive past in the afternoon, and had 
been informing himself as to the personality of the new visitors. 
Later on, when one of the house party who had been out stalking 
met him, he asked if any fresh arrivals had gone to Braemore 
that day. ‘Ay, ay,’ replied Michael, ‘there’s one, Benson and 
his family, just driven by. I’m no rightly sure who he is, but 
they’re calling him “ his Grace the Duke of Canterbury,” and I’m 
thinking he’s the head meenister from England.’ 

Archbishop Thomson (of York) was equally fond of the quiet 
and repose and the varying scenery of this attractive spot. His 
first visit was paid when the youngest son of the house was quite 
a small boy. Before leaving the Archbishop and his party entered 
their names in the visitors’ book, the W. Ebor., in his well-known 
bold handwriting, being written first. The small boy, not being 
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versed in the intricacies of episcopal signatures, did not connect 
the abbreviated Latin for the City of York with the distinguished 
visitor, and rushed up to his mother, exclaiming, ‘You’ve for- 
gotten to ask the Archbishop to sign!’ He was only partially 
convinced when the matter was explained, as it puzzled him to 
understand why Ebor. should spell Thomson. 

Archbishop Maclagan, the Bishop of Winchester, and the 
Bishop of Peterborough are among the members of the episcopal 
bench who have frequently stayed at Braemore. Before he 
became a bishop Dr. Davidson used greatly to enjoy his days in 
the forest, and showed himself a keen and successful sportsman 
both with rod and rifle. Archdeacon Sinclair, a Scotchman by 
birth and instincts, usually arrives on his tricycle, but does not 
either stalk or fish. 

Mention has been made above of the Corrie Halloch Gorge. 
It is undoubtedly one of the most magnificent specimens of 
natural scenery to be found in the British Isles, and the care and 
skill with which paths have been made and bridges built, so that 
the most effective views can be obtained of its beauties, greatly 
enhance the pleasure of visiting this spot. A favourite amuse- 
ment among the more active of the visitors of both sexes is to 
ascend the stream, when the water is very low, from the junction 
with the river Broom to the foot of the 130-feet fall. It requires 
considerable nerve to climb round and over the slippery rocks, 
and on nearly every occasion when the expedition has been 
undertaken some one has slipped and fallen into the pool. But, 
in spite of the drawbacks, it is well worth enduring the hardships 
and dangers for the sake of the grand and awe-inspiring view. 
Imagine standing in or at the edge of a roaring torrent, and look- 
ing up, with moss-covered precipitous rocks rising sheer on either 
side above you, anda narrow strip of sky just visible between the 
trees which overhang the gorge on either side. 

Mention has been made of the large number of trees which 
have been planted on either side of the strath, or valley, which 
widens out towards the head of Loch Broom. Every autumn, at 
the close of the shooting season, Lady Fowler has been in the 
habit of going out, day after day, accompanied by several foresters, 
and personally indicating the trees which needed to be cut down, 
both with the object of thinning the woods, so as to allow the 
most vigorous trees to have space for expansion, and also in 
order to obtain peeps of the view through the dense mass of 
verdure. The trees thus marked were subsequently felled; and 
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this process, repeated year after year, has added beauty and 
dignity to the scene. 

Had space allowed, a few statistics of the number of stags and 
salmon killed, the weights, and other details might have been 
added, and would have been appreciated by sportsmen. But it is 
hoped that the sketch given of some of the most interesting 
incidents in the forest and on the river may not be unacceptable 
to the general reader. 
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GILLAROO FISHING ON LOUGH MELVIN 


BY W. M. WILCOX 


Waar is a gillaroo? I suppose that is the query which nine- 
tenths of those who chance to see the heading to this article will 
ask themselves or their friends, and I fancy I shall be right in 
supposing also that nine-tenths of those who are asked will be 
unable to answer the question. 

The gillaroo—or, to give its classical name, the Salmo 
stomachicus—is a species of trout. Its distinctive feature is, as 
the Latin name implies, connected with its stomach, and it is 
generally described as the fish with a gizzard. Whether this is a 
true description or not remains as yet unproved, but it is certain 
that the stomach of this species of trout is unlike that of any 
other kind. Just as a fowl has the specially strong, muscular 
stomach; which is generally known as the gizzard, provided for 
the assimilation and reception of harder substances than other 
animals, less gifted, care to attempt, so the gillaroo has been fitted 
out with a similar apparatus to aid its digestion of the fresh-water 
snail shells which form its staple food. 

Dr. Creighton, of Ballyshannon, to whom I am indebted for a 
great part of my information, says that it is, as yet, uncertain 
whether the abnormally thick stomach which the fish undoubtedly 
possesses is due to an increase in the thickness of the normal 
layer, or to the development of an additional coat. To find any- 
thing approaching a parallel to this curious internal formation in 
a fish we must refer to the grey mullet, which is endowed with a 
special self-filtering apparatus to enable it to sift out the sand 
which it swallows in great quantities while feeding. 
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Externally the gillaroo differs but little from the more common 
varieties of trout, except that it has a greater number of red 
spots, and is of a beautiful golden colour when first taken. These 
colours, however, fade very quickly. The flesh is a deep pink, 
resembling in hue that of the salmon, and of a more delicate 
flavour than that of the ordinary trout. Gillaroo are found in large 
quantities in Lough Melvin, and a so-called gillaroo also inhabits 
the Shannon and Loughs Corrib, Mask, and Derg, and, accord- 
ing to some authorities, a few of the Scottish lochs; but the 
inhabitants of the country round Lough Melvin refuse to accept 


A VIEW OF MELVIN 


these varieties, and are eager to inform strangers that the true 
gillaroo exists only in their own lough. __ 

Gillaroo breed in the shallows of the lake and in the upper 
portion of the Bundrowes river which flows out of the lake, but it. 
is uncertain whether they ascend any of the small in-flowing rivers. 
Like all other trout, they are variable in their rising, but, when 
on the feed, are most voracious. .They lie in very shallow water, 
and may be taken in the spring on rocky points, in the autumn 
in sandy bays. In weight the Melvin gillaroo run, as a rule, 
from half a pound to two pounds; larger fish have been caught, 
but very rarely. They rise freely to the fly, and in the autumn 
months very good sport may be obtained by—to use the local 
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expression—‘ dapping with the Harry ’—the ‘Harry’ being the 
countryfolks’ synonym for the common daddy-longlegs. 

Visitors to the North-West of Ireland, especially if they be in 
those parts for the purpose of following the ‘ gentle craft’ in the 
numerous loughs and rivers with which the country abounds, will 
not be allowed to sojourn there long without hearing marvellous 
tales of this curious fish. Some of these tales, no doubt, have to 
be accepted—like a great many fishing stories—with the proverbial 
grain of salt. But they will hear enough of the voraciousness, of 
the fierce tiger-like rush at the fly, of the fighting qualities and 
gameness, as well as of the large baskets that may be taken, to 
make them—if they be fishermen—long for a closer acquaintance 
with the gillaroo. We were no exceptions to this rule, and it was 
with a pleasurable feeling of anticipation that we started early one 
morning in September to try our luck with the redoubtable fish 
of which we had heard so much. I often think that half the 
pleasure of a day’s fishing lies in the anticipation of success, and 
I often wonder what it is that makes a true fisherman so hopeful, 
even though the conditions are all against his chances of sport. 
The day on which we started on our fifteen Irish miles’ drive for 
Lough Melvin was almost as bad a day—as far as climatic condi- 
tions went—as one could experience ; a bright sun, with very little 
apparent chance of its being covered by the sparse clouds that 
flecked the horizon ; hardly sufficient wind to cause that sine qué 
non in lake fishing, a ripple; and what little breeze there was, 
blowing from. the east. Surely here were sufficient evils, from a 
fisherman’s point of view, to fill his cup of bitterness full to over- 
flowing! But ‘hope springs eternal in the angler’s breast,’ and 
thus it was that we mounted that fascinating vehicle, the Irish 
car, in the highest spirits, and fully determined to deal death and 
destruction among the Melvin gillaroo. What a delightful drive - 
it was too! How we enjoyed everything! The driver, who was 
careful to gallop his horse up the hills and walk when he got to 
the top, and who answered ‘owat surelee’ to almost every inter- 
rogation we put to him; the barefooted peasantry we met on the 
road; the hayfields, in which men and women were busy tossing 
the hay and making it into cocks—for in these parts they don’t 
carry their hay till the end of September, and think nothing of 
leaving it lying in the fields for three or four weeks at a time; 
the tiny cabins with their stacks of peat; all these sights were 
new to us and all delightful. And then the scenery! At the cut- 
set intermittent glimpses of Donegal Bay with its mud-flats and 
islands, and the beautiful Blue-stack hills as a background; then 
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further inland, mountain and lough in wonderful profusion, the 
purple-brown tints of the former combining with the deep blue 
of the latter to make—in our humble opinion—one of the loveliest 
contrasts in nature. 

Far away to the north-west we got occasional glimpses of 
stern and massive Slieveleague, where, if we can believe all we 
hear, the fairies hold nightly revel, dancing on bridges of mist 
across Glencolumbkill to the Rosses. We passed through the 
quaint little village of Ballintra with its two churches, and one 
long narrow street, possessing a unique feature in the shape of a 
large chestnut-tree, which spreads its gnarled branches across 


THE ERNE ABOVE THE BRIDGE, BALLYSHANNON 


the road, till they almost touch the opposite houses. Ballintra 
folk are very proud of ‘The Bush,’ which is pronounced as if 
it rhymed with ‘Hush!’ And so to Ballyshannon, where we 
stopped and changed cars, admiring the while the beautiful falls 
of the Erne, near the mouth of wnich the town is situated, and 
which affords some of the best salmon fishing obtainable in that 
part of Ireland. Here, too, we took the opportunity of replenish- 
ing our flasks--a wise precaution, for Irish boatmen dearly love 
a ‘dhrop of the crathur,’ without which they seem to lack that 
spirit of keenness which is such a material help in showing their 
employers the best spots. Then on again with a fresh car, and a 
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fresh Jehu, and—I had almost said—a fresh horse, but there 
must be some reservation about that, till right ahead we could 
see the long, broken range of the hills at the foot of which lay 
our promised land. Presently, over-topping a steepish bank, 
we caught our first view of Melvin, and our spirits rose to 
fever height as we realised that we had, at last, reached our 

oal. 
, Lough Melvin lies just on the boundary line of Leitrim and 
Donegal. Its southern shore is bounded by a range of hills of 
which the principal height is Dartrey Mountain. The lake itself 
runs almost due east and west, is about seven miles long, and 
from two and a half to three across in its broadest part. Roughly 
speaking, it is about eighteen miles round ; but if one takes into 
consideration all the numerous creeks and bays, it increases the 
_ circumference to some twenty-five miles. Melvin is drained by 
the Bundrowes river, which flows out at its west end, and 
runs into the sea close to the little watering-place of Bundoran, 
which is becoming quite a popular resort for anglers and 
golfers. 


At the east end is the famous fishing village of Garrison, so- 


called as having been chosen by the English for a military 
station during the rebellion of 1641. Close here is Belleek, which 
may be mentioned incidentally as Ireland’s one and only Pottery. 
There is one large island in Melvin, long, narrow, and beautifully 
wooded ; and a low white farmstead, nestling among its numerous 
trees, adds to its picturesqueness. There are also several ‘sub- 
merged islands,’ as they are called—being long shallows of stone 
—which form a very favourite haunt of the gillaroo. Most of the 
fishing is done on the northern side of the lake, though report 
speaks of fabulous fish lying in the deeps on the south. Besides 
gillaroo, brown trout and salmon may be taken, and numbers of 
the fresh-water herring are netted in the late autumn. We had 
a magnificent view of Melvin, as we descended the hill, on our 
way to seek out the cabin of the fisherman, one Pat McHugh 
by name, who had been recommended to us. 

We were not long in finding it. ‘Faith an’ it’ll just be the 
first yez come to on the lift, yer ’annah,’ was the direction we 


received from an intelligent-looking urchin we interrogated. Pat 


was doing what everyone seemed to be doing at this time, making 

hay; but evidently rowing a couple of enthusiasts about the 

lough for four or five hours was more lucrative than hay-making, 

and he obeyed our summons with alacrity, any regrets he 

may have had at leaving his crop apparently dismissed with the 
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remark, ‘ Foine wither for the hay, sorr,’ with which he greeted 
us. We agreed, but would have been better pleased had he 
said it was fine weather for the ‘throuts.’ We glanced at the 
sun—it was beating fiercely down from an almost unclouded sky ; 
we eagerly scrutinised the few clouds—that they were moving 
was just perceptible, but it was from the east; we let our gaze 
wander to the lake—its surface showed up in patches, here and 
there as calm as the proverbial mill-pool, here and there the 
tiniest ripple, sparkling diamond-like in the rays of the sun, 
when a breath passed over the face of the water. Our hearts 
sank and we turned to the fisherman. ‘Is it any use going out 


HOTEL GARRISON 


to-day?’ ‘Begorr, yess!’ was the emphatic answer; and our 
spirits rose, though the impulse which dictated the reply was 
obviously ambiguous. 

We walked down the couple of fields which intervened 
between the fisherman’s cabin and the margin of the lake, and 
proceeded to put our tackle together, and inspect the boat which 
was to bear us o’er ‘the glassy, cool, translucent wave.’ It was 
long and narrow, shaped somewhat after the fashion of a Thames 
punt, and afforded ample room for two rods—one at either end—. 
and the boatman. We readily lent our assistance in floating the 
craft, which was lying half in and half out of the water, alongside 
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a low, narrow wall, composed of loose stones, which stretched 
out some distance into the lake, and in a very short space of 
time we were being propelled towards the fishing grounds, 
trailing the lines in our wake to give them the necessary soaking. 
Lake fishing, of course, is not to be compared with stream 
fishing ; the two are as different as shooting a rabbit sitting from 
behind a hedge, and snapping one up as it bolts across a ride. 
The skill and finesse required first of all to hook a trout in running 
water, and then land him with the weight of the stream as well 
as the weight of the fish against one, are not brought into play at 
all in lake fishing, where coarse, strong tackle is used, and where, 


HOTEL GARRISON, ANOTHER VIEW 


as often as not, the fish saves one the trouble of striking by 
hooking himself; and then the continual change of scenery, 
which is such a true charm in river fishing, is lacking on the lake, 
and the want of it is often felt towards the close of a long 
and unsuccessful day, when the monotony of the surroundings— 
beautiful though they may be—is apt to foster irritation. 

But, in spite of all this, lake fishing has its own special 
fascinations ; there is something delightful in the openness and 
sense of freedom i in a large sheet of water; it is pleasant not to 
have to think of obstacles behind in making a cast, and it is a 
relief to get rid, for a time, of the dread of ‘going in’ over one’s 
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waders. These are negative advantages, no doubt, but they 
threw their spell over us as we whipped the waters of Melvin on 
that bright September morning. Alas! the silver gleam of the 
gut was plainly visible to our eyes as we drew the line through 
the water ; and if plain to us, how much more so to the keen-eyed 
denizens of the lake! He must be a very sleepy fish who would 
mistake the flies dangling from that gleaming streak for legitimate 
food. Presently, however, a very diminutive cloud, which we 
had been watching with almost bated breath, stole in a shame- 
faced manner across the sun, and a slight breeze rippled the 
surface of the water round our boat ; a moment later an exclama- 
tion from my companion made me look round. It was only for 
a second, though, for I did not want to lose any of the precious 
time afforded us by that thrice-blessed cloud; but I had seen a 
taut line depending from a bent top which swayed from side to 
side, quite enough to show me that my lucky friend was into a 
good fish, and had every chance of securing first blood. Thenext 
minute I had ample time to watch the fight, for the sun was 
beating mercilessly down, as if to make up for lost time, and the 
breeze had passed on to bestow its favours elsewhere. My friend 
was slowly reeling in, and the boatman was waiting, net in 
hand ; suddenly the fish with a savage rush began to bore down- 
wards. ‘It’ull be a gillaroo yez have,’ said the boatman ; the fish 
stopped and gave three most determined tugs, and then made 
straight towards us. ‘ Don’t let him take you under the boat,’ 
I cried; my friend saw the danger, and our gallant prey, 
gradually yielding to the increased strain put upon him, allowed 
himself to be brought to the surface, where the yawning jaws of 
the deadly net were waiting to receive him. After the coup de 
grdce had been administered, we examined with the keenest 
interest our first gillaroo. He was a splendid fish of close upon 
a pound, and his beautiful golden hues and the brilliancy of his 
numerous red spots excited our warmest admiration. ‘I think 
we'll drink his health,’ said I, unscrewing the top of my whisky 
flask. Pat evidently had no objection to this phase of the pro- 
ceedings, for with ‘Here’s good luck to yez’ he drained the 
stiffish portion proffered him at a gulp, and with a sigh of 
content resumed his oars. Having discovered that it was an 
‘orange grouse’ that had lured from his retreat the fish now 
reposing under one of the seats of the boat, I proceeded to put 
one on, and very soon we were flogging the water all round us 
with renewed energy. 

Lake fishing is very tiring work for anyone unaccustomed to 
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it, and it was not long before our arms began to feel like the 
proverbial lumps of lead, and, to make matters worse, there 
was nothing to show for it. The sun continued to shine with 
aggravating vigour, and the surface of the water to preserve 
its unruffled calm. After about an hour of this state of things, 
during which we had not so much as seen a fish move, Pat 
suggested that he should row us toa spot rather more than a 
quarter of a mile away, towards one of the submerged islands 
of which mention has been made. We hailed his suggestion 
with acclamation, glad of a few moments’ rest from our labours ; 


STONE PIER JUST BELOW MC HUGH’S CABIN 


and letting out nearly all my line, I placed my rod at the stern of 
the boat, and sat down to calm my rebellious thoughts with 
tobacco-smoke. To my surprise, when about half-way to our 
destination, I heard my reel giving tongue ; seizing the rod, I was 
delighted to see the line tighten, and to feel that at last I had 
got something on. That something, when I had successfully 
accomplished the rather lengthy task of reeling up about thirty 
yards of line, proved to be a brown trout of about half a pound 
weight ; and though I was pleased at having ‘broken my duck,’ 
the pleasure was mixed with a certain amount of disappointment 
that it was not a gillaroo. Pat congratulated me, but I refused 
to be drawn, and did not offer to ‘ wet’ my capture. 
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No further luck attended our visit to the submerged island, 
and after trying all the likely spots we had another adjournment 
for lunch. Having brought to a satisfying conclusion that very 
necessary item in a day’s fishing, we lit our pipes and began 
a tour of inspection round the island, keeping at a distance of 
fifty yards or so from its banks, and casting into the shallows. 
While occupied in the apparently hopeless task of trying to tempt 
fish to partake of our flies in absolutely dead water we suddenly 
came upon a flock of five or six cormorants fishing in a secluded 
bay; they took flight at our approach, skimming over the surface 
of the water with their long black necks stretched out, to find a 
safer hunting-ground on the further shore. It was curious to see 
these sea-birds on a fresh-water lake. Gulls we saw in plenty, 
and occasionally a flight of duck or a stately heron could be 
observed crossing from one point to another, while ever and anon 
might be heard the weird cry of the curlew. We had ample time 
to note all these signs of wild life as we skirted the northern 
shore of the island, for never a fish did we see; but when we had 
rounded its eastern point, and had begun to make our way along 
the south side, the truth of the assertion that there is no fixed 
law as to when trout will take was curiously proved. I was 
drawing in my line preparatory to making one final cast before 
relinquishing my rod in favour of my pipe for a time, when I felt 
a vicious tug, and then ‘ whirr’ went the reel, singing merrily as if 
it were glad of something to do. Whata pleasurable sensation is 
that first rush of a big fish! How the feeling of elation is mixed 
up with exciting apprehension lest something should break! 
That fish—bless him !—thrilled me with delightful sensations for 
the space of six or seven minutes. Off he went, first in one 
direction, then in another ; then he stood still and tugged ; finding 


_ that of no avail, he came rapidly to the surface and leapt two or 


three times out of the water, and we could see what a beauty he 
was ; he then remained quiescent for a few seconds, as if consider- 
ing what to do next; having apparently made up his mind, he 
headed straight towards us with a most determined rush, filling 
my soul with the keenest anxiety lest I should be unable to keep 
him from taking me under the boat. Finally he went down, 
tugging all the while, as if resolved to break his fetters, and for a 
short space I couldn’t move him. But there is a limit even to a 
gillaroo’s endurance, and after a moment or two of indecision he 
came up again, still fighting, but almost played out, and I could — 


see his great yellow belly as he at last turned over in token of 
submission. 
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‘Begorra, there’s a gran’ fish!’ said Pat, when he had got 
him safely into the net. 

He was a grand fish—a trifle under two pounds, and destined 
to prove the pick of our basket. It was curious that such an one 
should have been caught, with all the conditions dead against 
those generally accepted as being necessary to success. We 
drank his health, this time with three times three, and were 
proceeding on our way, when a sudden ejaculation from the 
boatman caused us to look round. He was pointing towards the 
south end of the lake, and following the direction indicated by his 
finger we could see huge banks of clouds rising steadily above 
the distant hills. 

‘By Jove!’ I exclaimed, after a moment, ‘the wind has 
changed!’ ‘Thrue for you,’ said Pat. ‘There, she’s coming 
from Kinlough now, yer ’annah ; ye’ll have yer fill of win’ before 
night.’ He was quite right; the wind had gone to the south, 
and even as he spoke we could see the breeze approaching us 1n 
a path of ripples, at first in fitful gusts, and then steadier and 
stronger. It was a grand sight—from a fisherman’s point of 
view—and our hopes rose high. Presently our boat was rocking 
in a little sea of ripples ; the sun showed intermittently through 
the clouds, which had come up with almost incredible rapidity ; 
and—best of all—the fish, evidently affected by ‘the change’ 
which had ‘come o’er the spirit’ of the lake, began to move. It 
was about two o’clock; and from that time till half-past three, 
when we were due to leave, we had no complaint whatever to 
make of lack of sport. Pat was kept very busy, alternately 
rowing and landing our spoils. The fish came at our flies with 
the greatest fierceness, taking them under water and requiring 
very little striking. They were all game, too, to the very last 
gasp, disputing every inch of the way with a tenacity unequalled 
in any other fish of which we had ever had experience. With 
the exception of one big fellow, who took himself off together 
with a couple of yards of my cast, we lost none through our 
tackle breaking, and we missed very few—they came at us too 
greedily for that. There is no half-heartedness about a gillaroo 
when he is on the feed ; he takes the fly as if he meant having it 
—a trait in his character which stamps him at once as a ‘ sports- 
man.’ 

When at last that old sinner, Time, who waits for no man, 
forced us to tear ourselves away from our entrancing occupation, 
we found that we had accounted for twenty-one good fish, of 
sizes ranging from three-quarters of a pound to a pound and 
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three-quarters, always excepting my champion which I had 
caught before the conditions had changed in our favour. Con- 
sidering the number of healths that had to be drunk, it was not 
surprising that when we reached the shore our flasks were found 
to contain ‘an infinite deal of nothing.’ 

Being reluctantly compelled to decline Mrs. McHugh’s 
hospitable offer of tea, we mounted our car, and after wishing 
Pat good luck with his hay, and receiving from him a warm | 
invitation to come again, we started on our long drive homeward, 
thoroughly satisfied with our first visit to Melvin, and endorsing 
in every particular all we had previously heard to the credit of 
the truly sporting gillaroo. 
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BY OSWALD CROWE 


THE horses kicked up clouds of dust as they trampled round 
in the sale yard. The cool champagne air of a North Queensland 
winter carried it away over the wooden houses of Mackay like a 
broken column of smoke puffs. Gathered thickly round the 
yard, and perched on its stout post and rails of split iron-bark, 
were the horse-drover’s ideal of a ‘sale-yard’ crowd. The only 
man in the township who did not appear to want a horse was 
the old town crier. He still clanked at his bell and called out 
lustily about the sale, but to empty streets. Everybody who 
could go was at the yard to pick up a good ’un cheap at Tom 
Brush’s sale. Had you asked at the post office for a stamp, or 
wished to send a wire, a small but innocent child would have 
assured you that his father had been called out on business, and 
would be back before very long. 

On the chemist’s door you would learn that if he was urgently 
wanted you would find him’at the sale yard. The bank managers 
went, of course all the clerks who could sneak out followed to the 
yard, and so did everybody else. 

Seated on the flat top of the great round gate-post was 
snowy-haired old John Alexander, the auctioneer, cheeriest of 
salesmen and a prime favourite. Below him in the small selling- 
yard, and holding a rough-coated, bony draft colt, was Tom 
Brush, the man of the day. Five foot four of tough bush 
manhood, black-bearded almost to the waist, travel-worn with 
four and a half months’ droving over 1,200 miles of badly grassed 
stock tracks. His black beard was dust colour, and so was every 
inch of him, from his rusty old leggings and saddle-stained 
moleskins to his battered old. cabbage-tree hat. Pinched and 

worn in face, but cheery as a lark; for after 1,200 miles, and every 
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yard of it watchful anxiety, he had reached his goal at last, and 
his dream of a ‘ good crowd to sell to’ was being realised. 

Perched on the cap of the fence and peering through the 
rails were young overseers from the plantations, Swede, Dane, 
and German cane farmers, all the townsfolk planters, a few 
Kanakas ‘out of their time,’ and last, but not least, the kindest 
and most extravagant of all horse-buyers—John Chinaman. 

Laughter and jokes rained in from the crowd. Tom Brush, 
with small twinkling eyes, enjoyed it; he smudged the dust and 
perspiration across his face with his free hand, and answered the 
chaff about the raw-boned colt. 

‘Make a dashed fine culvert over Fagin’s Creek if he was 
stuffed,’ called a large, stout man sitting on a post. 

‘Half your stuffin’ would bust him, old man,’ chirped Tom 
Brush, and the laugh was with him. 

‘ Dog poor, I know, gentlemen, only hides and bones, but Mr. 
Brush knew his market when he fetched them here,’ charmed the 
auctioneer. ‘A month’s spell over the Range and they’d have 
been mud fat, but that’s only wasting time with men that know 
a good horse, if he’s as poor as a rake.’ 

They were, indeed, in very low condition ; ‘ overlanding ’ had left 
its mark. ‘Next lot! Now, gentlemen! here’s a grand stamp. 
Don’t see his kind every day!’ Tom Brush led into the yard a 
very good-looking chestnut, short-backed and nicely topped, rising 
six. ‘There’s a horse to fill the eye, gentlemen!’ and indeed he 
was, as handsome as paint, with plenty of ‘quality,’ about 15.1, 
and the very model of a hunter up to fourteen stone. Unlike his 
ragged-looking mates, he was in capital condition, his coat shone, 
and he was almost round. 

‘Look at him, gentlemen! Twelve hundred miles in a bad 
season, and he looks corn fed. Hard as nails, and fit to carry a 
man a hundred miles to-day.’ 

For a few minutes the bidding was keen, then it suddenly 
stopped. A knowing one had whispered that ‘Tom Brush was 
not the kind to have one fat horse among eighty odd poor ones 


unless there was a very good reason for it.’ 


‘Done dashed little work on the road over,’ said a local dealer 
in Tom Brush’s hearing. 

‘The man don’t live that'll ride that cove poor. Take a steel 
man to get to the end of him,’ retorted Tom. 

‘I’m thinkin’ it would,’ said the local dealer dryly ; but honour, 
even among horse-dealers, restrained him from further audible 
conjectures. 
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‘And twelve pun’ he goes for. Twelve ten—ten—ten—ten, 
thirteen.’ The auctioneer’s eye was on a young man in a very horsey 
‘ get-up ’—a new importation—and at the same time receiving bids 
from an imaginary person at the back of the crowd. The invisible 
bidder ran the horse up to 16/. At 16/. 10s. the good-looking 
chestnut fell to the horsey young gentleman. 

‘Yours, Mr. Blayton, and a grand horse.’ 

It was a condition of sale that every saddle horse should be 
ridden before delivery to show that he was quiet. Somehow, 
Tom Brush omitted this with the chestnut—mere forgetfulness, of 
course. 

‘You’re not the kind wants the starch took out of his for ’im,’ 
Tom Brush said, taking a grave head-to-foot glance at the perfect 
horseman. 

‘ Well—er, no, don’t sentbes? said Mr. Blayton. 

‘Wouldn’t bother you one straw if he did “root” a bit. A 
cove that can ride ain’t like one of them flat-headed Germans or 
Chinkees that can’t sit a fence.’ 

The matter-of-course tone of Tom Brush’s estimate told at 
once. For Blayton the riding test was of course absurd, and it 
did really seem ridiculous that little Tom Brush should be 
required to take the ‘rough edge’ off a horse for such a perfect- 
looking horseman. 

‘Let’s see,’ said little Tom Brush, stroking his dusty beard 
thoughtfully. ‘You're at the Brambles? No? At Saulton’s—same 
thing. I’ve six daft colts to deliver there ; I'll take the chestnut out 
same time this evening.’ 

Blayton, with a few of his friends, stood admiringly wend the 
chestnut. ‘Such a kind horse, so quiet, so different from those 
New England scrubbers and brumbies.’ They caught him so 
easily in the yards, patted him and stroked him, and English 
fashion passed their hands down his legs to feel for the — 

that never _ on Australian bush =e. 


There was a on the of the ‘bachelors’ 
quarters’ at Saulton’s plantation the next morning, when it was 
known that Blayton was going to puta saddle on his splendid 
new chestnut. He was so quiet, just a light snort or two as he 
came up the verandah, and a slight shrinking as the saddle was 
placed lightly on his back, then he was girthed up and led round 
the ‘megassé’ yard. It seemed a needless precaution for Joe, the 
bullock driver, to hold him by the ear for Blayton to mount, for 
the chestnut was not in the least alarmed ; and why should he be? 
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He stepped off turning the big snaffle over contentedly in his 
mouth, when, as if he had suddenly forgotten something, down 
went his head, and in the same contented way—nobody knew 
exactly how it was done, it was such a gentle, easy buck—Blayton 
was deposited on his back on the soft megassé, and the chestnut 
trotted off to some cart-horses standing loose at the far corner of 
the yard. A shout of delighted laughter from the Kanaka boys 
brought the engineers and sugar-boilers to the mill windows to 
see what the joke could be they were all enjoying so at the 
‘quarters.’ Such a childish spill, it seemed to Blayton; there 
was surely nothing so ridiculously easy as remounting and staying 
there, so the chestnut was brought back. 

Blayton was up again at once, and with just a shade more 
purpose in his bucking the chestnut laid him out as before, on 
his back on the megassé. > 

The quarters were delighted with the encore. It was indeed 
very strange. There was nothing vicious or bad-tempered about 
the horse. His large, kindly eye only dilated a little as he was led 
a third time; for Blayton was still determined to get up and 


stay there. 


‘Wet the saddle! Put ona Johnny strap! Put your hooks 
on and go into him!’ called the verandah, and work almost 
ceased at Saulton’s to see the third time of asking. 

Blayton was warm now and meant a fight. The saddle was 
wetted, Joe, the bullock driver, ran a strap from D to D across the 
gullet-plate for a good hold. There was a good gallery, too, 
which always helps good fighting. In build, Blayton was the 
‘cut’ of a rider, and doubtless made one in time but he lacked 
the practice, grip, and balance only acquired in boyhood. A third 
time he was up ; this time he rode out warily, taking a good stout 
switch. Down went the chestnut’s head for buck one, a mild 
one; two, with feet all under him and head out of sight. He 
bucked straight up, and landed on all-fours with such a jarring 
thud that Blayton’s eyes watered. Three, up and down again, 
harder than before, Blayton still there, but shaken slightly forward; . 
the chestnut felt it, and measured his stroke accordingly. With a 
bunched-up jump, half sideways and backwards, he shot Blayton 
a dozen feet over his off shoulder, this time in a wobbly ball. 
‘Ha! He! Hi! Yah!’ shouted the Kanaka boys, and there was 
a rush from the verandah to pick up Blayton. 

‘I think,’ said Blayton with a gasp—for he had lost some 
wind-—and shaking the megassé out of his hair, ‘I think I'll go 
into breakfast now, and try him again later.’ 
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‘Ten minutes interlude for refreshmong!’ called the junior 
overseer. 


‘It’s that side derleevery that bothered ye,’ consoled old Mac, . 


the Scotch engineer, with a twinkle. ‘ Ye sot her fine on “ simple ; ” 
ut was when she put herself on “ comp’und”’ that ye leaft her; ye’ll 
have to learn the “ comp’und.”’ 

Blayton, still combing dry megassé out of his hair and 
shaking it out of ears and eyes, straightened himself. ‘Hang the 
brute! I'll sit him yet, though!’ 

It was Joe who pointed out the cruellest cut of all. With a jerk 
of his thumb over his shoulder, he said, ‘ Bin takin’ stock of yer 
all the time,’ and they all looked towards the homestead verandah, 
where the Miss Saultons, with field glasses, had thoroughly en- 
joyed the contest. 

‘Never mind, Blayton, she'll be richt enough when ye’ve 
learned her at “comp’und.” An’ what'll ye be callin’ her?’ asked 
old Mac at breakfast. But Blayton was not in the humour for 
pretty or suggestive names ; only a very bad one, or rather an ugly 
one, escaped him, and seemed to appease him. 

‘How—how would “Separator” do?’ suggested the junior 
overseer, referring to a very important part of the sugar machinery. 
Separator caught on, and so was Blayton’s horse known for ever 
afterwards. 

It was after working hours that Joe, the bullock driver, a New 
England native, appeared at the verandah steps to solicit the 
honour and pleasure of a ‘seat on Separator.’ Joe was an old 
hand at the game, and his fame drew a very full house; all 
Saulton’s, in fact, as spectators. 

‘Don’t say I’m goin’ to stop aboard, Mr. Blayton, but if he 
parts me he’s no commoner. They say Tom Brush never rode 
‘im for pastime, and Tom’s the best man ever I seen on a rough 
’orse.’ 

Joe, in saddling, took every precaution known to buck-jumper 
riders, in which Separator seemed to share a placid, kindly interest. 
There was double surcingle in case the girth straps ‘ busted,’ a 
wet saddle-seat, and a ‘kid’ (a short, stout stick strapped across the 
front of the saddle), an additional security for the thighs when the 
‘rocking’ becomes severe. 

The gentlemanly chestnut yawned and then shook himself as 
Joe led him out into the middle of the yard. Something prompted 


Separator that it would save time with Joe to go into ‘comp’und’ 


at once, and he did. 
It was a rare good tussle. With all his screwings, jarring 
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bucks, sideways, backways, and frontways, the chestnut kept to 
within a few feet of the same ground. The pride of ‘Saulton’s in 
their ‘bullocky’ rose high. ‘He could “sit” and no mistake.’ 
He gave Separator his head and flailed into him. Rained it on 
him with a belly-winding supple-jack, ‘ Ker-wak-wak,’ right and 
left real rib-roasters punctuating every buck. 

‘Joe’s collared him! Good lad, Joe! Sock it on to him, 
Joseph, my son.’ 

It looked now as if the chestnut must tire. Hard as he was, 
the sweat was glistening on him in tiny speckles. 

‘Hooray, Joe’s got him!’ But suddenly the chestnut changed 
his tactics ; there were grand flying bucks, all the world knows 
how delightful and easy they are to sit, like going cff spring 
boards and alighting on them again, clearing twenty feet at a spring, 
then a sudden jerking, crouching ‘ prop,’ as if the horse had struck 
a wall, and the New Englander, saddle and all, made a short, rapid 
flight through the air, sending up a splash of dry megassé where 
he lit. All Saulton’s shouted applause. 

‘That’s the “Pan ejector,” ’ quoth Engineer Mac as the 
shouts and laughter subsided. 

‘A bit too good at the game for what I call a nice Sunday 
hack,’ said Joe, a few minutes later, plumping his saddle down on 
the verandah, and patting the chestnut. ‘I reckon he’ll sling 
any saddle, Mr. Blayton.’ And to show there was no unworthy 
vindictiveness between two such doughty champions, Joe passed 
his hand regretfully over the weals on the chestnut’s ribs. ‘No 
mistake, ’e’s a picture cut of a horse. Give you ten notes for him, 
Mr. Blayton. No? Make a fine wager horse, backin’ ’im against 
the flash coves who think nothin’ can sling them; pick up a note 
or two with him that way. Or you could throw a leg over 
him yourself and get a bit of practice. Learn you fine!’ 

‘An’ she’d make a verra sincere teacher,’ endorsed old Mac. 

‘Do splendidly to lend Knox of the Brambles; he’s always 
coming over here to borrow a horse,’ benevolently suggested the 
junior overseer. 

‘No, don’t sell him, Mr. Blayton ; try him in harness, make 
a lovely dog-cart horse.’ 

Many were the satirical congratulations Blayton received, but 
he turned the laugh on his deriders. A week or two later he 
picked up a light dog-cart dirt-cheap, and Separator made the 
very perfection of a tandem leader. 

It was certainly the dandiest turn-out in the district, and the 
envied of many plantations ; so thus was Blayton’s ‘horse’ repu- 
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tation somewhat restored. Besides, Separator paid for his corn 
in many other ways. Knox of the Brambles, the notorious horse 
cadger, came, borrowed, and was bruised ; and as ‘horse cadger’ 
Saulton’s knew him no more. Then, too, as Joe had predicted, 
he was safe backing (in the financial sense) against the ‘flash 
coves’ at the annual rough-riding contests at the show. 

All this happened in the days when sugar ‘ paid,’ and Saulton 
had just built himself a new homestead. Mrs. Saulton at once 
insisted upon having a proper house-warming, and everybody 
came, including a squatter or two from over the range. Blayton 
would much rather these last had remained at their stations, for 
one of them, Tim Ashley, had the impertinence to be in fatal 
agreement with himself as to the incomparable charms and 
fascinations of Molly Saulton. It was a spirited and ‘most 
delightful ’ dance, on a.cool, fresh night, and the large verandah 
that ran right round the house made a capital overflow ballroom. 
To-night Blayton was not having a good time, and it did not 
cheer him to see that Tim Ashley decidedly was. There was the 
added aggravation that Tim Ashley might be hanging about and 

spoiling Blayton’s chances for another fortnight at least. He 
- had just come down with a draft of his own fat cattle and sent all 
his horses back to the station. He said he was only waiting for 
a steamer to take him south for his annual holiday. 

It was just before the party was breaking up that the belated 
mailman rode up and caught sight of Ashley on the verandah. 

‘That you, Mr. Ashley? dashed lucky I sighted you. The 
Highlander’s comin’ down a banker, and the water’s backin’ up 
your flats already ; didn’t think I’d get through past Topdale’s 
myself.’ The mailman, an old stockboy of Ashley’s, knew well 
what this ‘backin’ up’ the flats from the Highlander in flood 
threatened. 

To Ashley it meant that, unless he could get back to shift quite 
the most valuable half of his stock, he would lose every hoof in 
the flood. He must get back, and at once, too. To do this he 
must borrow a horse, and a good one, to cover a hundred and 
twenty miles before the following night. True, his partner was 
at the station; but he was literally a sleeping partner, willing 
enough, but a poor bushman. It would be quite beyond his 
powers to muster up and shift the stock on to the high ground 
out of harm’s way. His old stockman was away on a holiday, 
and the black boys were useless without a leader. 


‘What’s the matter? Nothing wrong, I hope?’ asked his 
host. 
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q ‘Wrong enough, confound it! Whoever would have dreamed 
4 that the Highlander would have come down as late in the season 


q as this? Just a bare chance of being able to save matters if I can 
q only get across something really good to carry me and start at 
once.’ 

i ‘Oh, if it’s a horse, I can lend you an animal that will take 
4 you to Bolton’s, and he’ll mount you on from there.’ 

sf But the track by Bolton’s meant a round, and a fatal delay of 
a quite half a day. 


‘Thanks, very much, but Bolton’s won’t do; I must cut 
straight from the top of the Range to my out-station at Old 


4 Rockton—that’s just about a hundred—and I’m sure to find some- 
4 thing in the paddock there to take me on the odd twenty.’ 
4 ‘ Offers of nags to do a hundred, and over the Range country, 


a are just a bit scarce, Tim,’ said Saulton dryly. ‘Who'll lend 


q Ashley a mount to do a little hundred-mile canter?’ called 
Saulton. 
i ‘I will; I'll lend you a quad that’ll do it, if you can sit him,’ 


called Blayton, with a suspicion of a jeer. 

‘Not your horse; not Separator? That’s madness!’ inter- 
fered Mrs. Saulton, with a menacing wave of her palm-leaf fan. 

‘Why not? What’s the matter?’ 

‘Why not? Why, what’s the matter with him?’ asked 
Ashley, keenly. ‘Oh, that bucking fraud! Well, he’ll have to do 
if there’s nothing else.’ 

‘What a generous offer!’ said Miss Molly Saulton. ‘Why, 
nobody has ever ridden him yet.’ 

‘Well, it’s losing a couple of thousand head of cattle if I don’t,’ 
said Ashley, shortly. ‘One can put up with a rough canter for 
that. D’you think he can see the distance out, Blayton ?’ 

‘Double the distance, if you can stay on him.’ Blayton 
anticipated a very satisfactory finale to his evening ; either Ashley 
would reconsider, or Separator would ‘distribute’ him before a 
very brilliant gallery, and either contingency was pleasing. 

; ‘And you don’t mind my gruelling him? Well, that’s awfully 
a good of you!’ 

i ‘Won't gruel him very much,’ remarked Blayton, and the men 
laughed, while the generous Blayton thought pleasantly of the 
‘rare rocketer’ in store for the ‘hated rival.’ ‘Tell you what, 
Ashley,’ he added, to make the ‘rocketer’ a certainty, ‘if you get 
4 him to Rockton I'll make you a present of him.’ 

‘Done! That’s a bargain with you, my boy.’ Perhaps in 
cold blood and in cold matter-of-fact daylight, with no Molly 
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Saulton or the other women to see him, being a fairly sane man 
with a fair allowance of common sense, he would have placed 
Blayton’s offer at its true value, and chanced losing the half-day 
by the round to Bolton’s. But it was different now. He dis- 
appeared for a few minutes and returned prepared for the road. 

‘We're all going to wait and see the start, the conquest of 
Separator,’ said a vivacious little lady, a planter’s wife. 

Then Separator appeared, led over by the horse-boy, and 
everybody admired him as he glanced up wisely at the Chinese 
lanterns and the bright, laughing party on the low verandah. 

Ashley carried down his saddle with the stirrups clanking 
down the steps after him. 

‘Such a lovely horse. What a pity he’s so wicked!’ said the 
little planter’s wife, leaning over the verandah rail to get a good 
view of the saddling. Like many young squatters, Ashley was 
his own horsebreaker at Rockton, and knew well the virtues of 
the Mexican surcingle he adjusted with such care. 

‘Just simply madness,’ jerked out old Saulton encouragingly ; 
but it was midnight or after, and the English have a weakness for 
mad performances at that hour. 

Ashley mounted, and there was a faint little cry from the 
verandah as Separator, at once, and in his very best style, ‘ went 
to market,’ without any formal preliminaries, and bucked away 
into darkness. 

‘By gad! right into it, straight for the wire fence!’ said half 
a dozen voices in one breath. There was the crash of a breaking 
post, and an indistinct mass of horse and rider came heavily to 
the ground. 

‘T’m all right!’ called Ashley from the semi-darkness. ‘Not 
sure the horse is! Yes, he’s right,’ and they heard the rattle 
and twang of released wire as the horse struggled and kicked 
himself free. ‘Stay where you are; don’t come out!’ called 
Ashley. A paper lantern flared up and showed him in the saddle 
and Separator on his legs. The lantern was put out and they 
lost sight of him. ‘ Now we're off!’ They heard hoof-beats on 
turf for a minute, and then, farther off, the sound of a horse 
swinging along the road at a striding gallop. 

‘Well, I’m properly blowed!’ blurted out Blayton. 

‘ Nothing to what your pretty gee-gee will be before Mr. Ashley 
has done with him,’ said the little lady, and there was a laugh 
and almost a cheer. 

‘Got him going, at any rate, and nobody ever did that a 
Might get through after all,’ ventured old Saulton. 
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Molly Saulton, pale and quiet as a mouse, hidden behind her 
mother, heard those hoof-beats for many a long day. She 
hurried to the further end of the verandah and peered out into 
the darkness, listening intently for the last of them. They were 
galloping when she last heard them, still striding away, but 
were soon out of earshot. It was murder, sheer murder, to lend 


him that horse, and I fear me that bright-souled little Molly 


Saulton would have passed sentence of death on Blayton that 
evening. 

Then everybody drove home, and a few wondered whether 
Tim Ashley was still going, or whether he was lying a ‘shutter- 
load’ on the road. 

One thing well known to Ashley Blayton had not yet learned 
—the most irreclaimable of buck-jampers does not like bucking in 
the dark, and doubtless Separator, after his crash into the wire 
fence, with its cuts and bruises, thought it would at least have 
been wiser to wait till he got used to the light, instead of bucking 
straight away from the glare of the lanterns into black darkness ; 
but he was sent along at a pace that gave him enough to do 
to keep going on the road, without regretful reflections. 

Ashley hardly drew rein till he had covered the ten miles to 
the foot of the great dividing coast range. When he did pull 
into a walk it was to leave the regular main road that zigzagged 


_ up the mountain, round spurs and cuttings at an easy gradient 


for the steep direct track, ‘the old road’ that mounted straight 
up a spur. ‘Take him all his time to keep his feet without 
bucking here ; stands as good a chance of breaking his own neck 
as mine if he does,’ thought Ashley grimly. 

The darkness under the shadow of the Range and its tall 
timber was almost cavelike in its blackness, and it felt oppres- 
sively lonely. In places the ‘old road’ was almost a scramble. 
Separator reached out for his head, and was granted it, not to 
buck—here he was fairly on parole—but to sniff for the track, 
which he kept unfalteringly. ‘Riding an outlaw on the Range 
when it’s as dark as the inside of a cow don’t seem like a straw- 
berry picnic,’ mused Ashley. Now the dare-devil excitement of 
the start had worn off, but the stake was a heavy one and well 
worth the chances he was taking. If the floods were first in the 
race it meant ‘blue ruin,’ for the banks would never help him 
again; and then think of the shattering of certain newly formed 
hopes of ‘the girl he’d left behind him.’ ‘Eighty odd miles of 
bush track, a hundred to one against meeting a soul on it, and 
the “boss” buck-jumper of the district to do it on.’ It was 
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what they would call ‘a steep contract’ in America. It seemed 
darker than ever; the silence was broken by Separator’s pant- 
ing and the rattle of the stones he kicked down the mountain 
side behind him. The long, steep climb ended with a scramble 
of some yards to the main road. ‘A good ’un, by gad he is,’ 
as the chestnut negotiated this with two or three springy bounds 
like a cat, and at once stepped out on the level ground with the 
fine free walk of a really game, willing horse. ‘ Corn-fed and in 
rare buckle too.’ Ashley noticed his ‘bellows were mended’ 
after the long climb, and his breathing quietened before he had 
walked a dozen yards. ‘He'll do the distance, I'll swear, if he’ll 
only behave like a gentleman.’ 

At the top of the Range he left the main road, thence onward 
it was only a bush bridle track, but he knew every yard of the 
way. Once on the upper plateau of undulating ridges the timber 
was lighter, and the sky seemed to brighten. All night he 
pushed on at a lively pace. To swing along a bush bridle track 
at a canter through timber and up and down ridges and in and 
out of steep creeks was surely taking liberties with a gentleman 
of Separator’s reputation, and lessening the chances of a whole 
neck at daybreak ; just then, however, neck risks were a drug in 
the market. 

Day was breaking at last. The sky was lightening and the 
stars behind him were paling. It was broad wide-awake day 
when he pulled up at Smoke-stack Creek. A dissipated dingo 
faced him on the opposite bank, eyed him for a minute, then 
dropped his tail and scuttled just as the first old ‘Jack’ broke 
out into joyous cackles at the dingo’s poor nerves. 

‘ Deserve your breakfast, and I believe it’s going to be pax 
between us, old man,’ Ashley said, as he pulled off the saddle and 
hobbled Separator with a stirrup leather. He pecked away at the 
contents of his saddle pouch, while Separator mowed hungrily at 
the long coarse grass. Now and again the horse paused, looking 
up from the belly-high grass with cocked ears and a kindly in- 
quisitive eye at the man who had been his nightmare, munching 
away reflectively, with long grass wisps hanging from his 
mouth. He took a keen interest in the man, and seemed quite 
pleased to know him by daylight. 

‘You’re a good horse gone wrong,’ reflected the man as he 
stretched himself on the long grass, noticing that Separator was 
no colt in hobbles, but moved about without tripping or lifting 
both legs together like a young ’un. ‘Took to bucking late 
in life and found it pay,’ was Ashley’s comment. It would 
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_have been interesting to know what the horse thought of the 
man. 

‘What an honest, calm-eyed old beggar it is,’ mused Ashley, 

‘and how quiet!’ for Separator was browsing round in the most 

friendly way, hardly his own length from Ashley’s legs. 

‘Time’s up, my sonny.’ Ashley closed his watch with a snap, 
put it backin his belt pouch, and proceeded to saddle-up. 
‘Pretty far from anybody, a thousand to one against anybody’s 
passing to pick me up, so it is just as well to prepare for squalls,’ 
and he hitched the end of the raw hide lacing of the ‘ Mexican’ 
within comfortable reach of his hand. 

He mounted, and to his relief Separator stepped off like a 
good horse without any ‘behind thought.’ He swung into a 
canter, but had barely covered a mile when ‘war was declared.’ 
With hard, fierce, determined bucks Separator bounded off the 
track into the high grass, and Ashley found that he had to sit. 
Six hours’ fast travelling had taken a shade of powder out of 
Separator’s fighting, but certainly not more, and he put his 
whole soul into ‘hard, honest bucking.’ All things considered, 
there could not have been a more even match. Separator’s well- 
i merited reputation as a cunning fighter was more than set off by 

his previous exertions, and Ashley was a horseman in the most 
complete sense of the term. The best of the ‘ Mexican’ is that, 
besides affording the rider something of an additional hold, the 
least slackening of the surcingle can be immediately taken 
advantage of by pulling on the soft green-hide lacing. 

Separator was fighting hard. ‘ You brute!’ shouted Ashley. 
The compound, the sideways, the screw and backwards, he tried 
like any fencing-master. Ashley, roaring, swearing, and driving in 
his spurs at every buck, was hauling in on the lacing of the 
‘Mexican,’ taking in every inch which slackened. 

‘Is the beggar ever going to stop?’ Then away he went with 
the great flying forward bucks which had ‘bested ’Joe. Now his 
last coup; saddle and all must go. Whoop! one fly, but the 
‘ Mexican’ was cutting him in half, the saddle-tree must go. 
Two! now the third great flying leap, and then with a crash he 
lit on a dead poplar gum hidden by the high blady grass, and 
rolled ignominiously on to his head while Ashley spun away 
unhurt, still holding the reins, his fall luckily broken by a great 
grass tussock. The man was up first, and into the saddle before 
the horse could get to his feet. A spank of the hand on his 
quarters, and Separator sprang up and walked away as if nothing 
had happened, thinking—for horses think, there is not the shadow 
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of a doubt—all sorts of terrible and puzzling things. ‘This man 
must be something uncanny. He rode me all night in the dark, 
when nobody ever dared ride me by daylight before.’ Twice 
only had they differed, and each time he had been worsted. 
Clearly this wanted thinking over; this rider knew more than 
was contained in Separator’s philosophy. 

‘Try again, old man; we'd better have it out while we’re on 
the job,’ Ashley said, taking Separator short by the head; but 
that noble animal merely strode away at his springy, gliding 
canter. Many times later during the day he suddenly raced off 
the track and ‘shaped,’ but there was no longer any real fire in 
his fight, a shout or even a swear-word was enough to bring him 
to his senses. Ashley’s only fear was that the outlaw would 
take too much out of himself with his useless fighting, and knock 
up before he reached Old Rockton. He could see that already 
the creeks were rising with the backwater from the river, and time 
was short. 

‘“ Knock up” is not in his dictionary,’ thought Ashley exul- 
tantly, as just at sundown he came to the paddock fence of Old 
Rockton out-station. ‘There’s something up your sleeve yet, old 
man!’ Hescanned the small horse paddock keenly in the 
waning light, and blessed his luck, for Whitefoot, an old favourite, 
was in there. 

No ‘beer and gruel,’ English reader, for the horse that has 
done his hundred miles on end, no dressing and careful rub 
down, and loose-box, &c. A kindly slap on the quarters from 
Ashley as he put him through the slip panels was all the attention 
the conquered Separator received. 

‘He’d go the whole distance, but he’s done enough.’ The 
chestnut made a hungry snatch or two at the grass, and stepped 
off gaily down the paddock in search of company. 

With a fresh horse, the most delightful relief to a tired horse- 
man, Ashley was not long in covering the twenty miles to 
Rockton head-station, where, swinging open the paddock gate and 
cantering up the pebbly ridge, he surprised his little partner at a 
late supper. 

‘What, Tim! you or your ghost? What the dickens has 
brought you back? Thought you were half way to Brisbane!’ 

‘Well, old chap, we stand to lose every hoof on the lower 
flats, two thousand head—close up—unless—unless we can get 
down there and clear them off by the first streak of day—which 
we'll do, please God! Thanks, I can do a nip to begin with, and 
T’'ll lay in a square one as a preparation for to-morrow.’ 
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Ashley gave a short account of his ride as Bradford hewed 
him some good fair rounds of silver-side. ‘I shook hands with 
myself, I can tell you, old man, when I said good-bye to him at 
Old Rockton. He’s a rare bit of stuff to do both the distance and 
the bucking ; a most determined scamp; had to watch him every 
yard of the road after daylight, and that’s fatiguing, I can tell you. 
It was joy to swing along and go to sleep on old Whitefoot.’ 
Little Bradford, eyeglass fixed, sat like a note of admiration. 


It was late the following afternoon, and the very last of the 
cattle were being swum across Deep Creek from the flats, already 
nearly girth-deep in water. 

‘ Another four hours and we could not have done it.’ They 
had been hard at it since daylight, sweeping over the flats, 
splashing and swimming after cattle and horses. Every hoof 
had been crossed over the creek and put through the fences on 
to the ridges. This was the last lot, and after putting them 
through the fence they dismounted, made a blazing fire, and 
enjoyed a pot of tea as their clothes dried, clothing themselves 
for the time in smoke as a defence against the mosquitoes and 
sand-flies. 

‘That’s something for you to allow, Tim,’ said Bradford in 
reply to Ashley’s admission that for once he felt baked. ‘ Shouldn’t 
be surprised if your chestnut wasn’t dead after the gruelling you 
gave him.’ Ashley thought not, but a black boy was despatched 
to bring him to the station next day, when, excepting some 
honourable scars from spur-digs, he looked none the worse. 


' There were extraordinary floods that year. Rockton head- 
station itself was flood-bound, a thing which had never occurred 
before in the memory of man, white or black. . 

When there is nothing to do but watch the yellow flood-marks, 
and when even the ridges are so boggy that they will not bear 
a horse’s weight, well, there’s nothing for it but to stay at home 
and smoke, read, and work green hide or play euchre or whist 
till a general liver insurrection makes devilment of some kind or 
another a necessity. 

It chanced that there were two or three other flood-bound 
men there, and on this particular afternoon pent-up devilment 
would not be denied. 

Dunstan, of Phantom Downs, was the moving spirit. He 
would chaff poor little Jack Bradford about his horsemanship, 
and about his bushmanship generally. Bradford, he estimated, 
averaged about six croppers at every muster, would be bushed 
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anywhere on the run half a mile from the creek, couldn’t tell a 
bullock from a horse at a hundred yards away without his eye- 
glass, and two hundred yards away with it, and many other things 
which really did Bradford scant justice. When everybody is 
bored, rum is plainly the antidote, and, as Ashley was ever 
hospitable, the boredom’ was alleviated. Bradford listened 
cheerfully, and admitted many of the soft impeachments till his 
riding was questioned, and then, as it was notoriously his very 
_ poorest accomplishment, he rose fiercely. 

‘ Anyhow,’ chaffed Dunstan, ‘I’d just like to see you on that 
chestnut gentleman Ashley rode up.’ 

‘And so you shall; you’ve only got to make it worth my 
while.’ Bradford sat up in his chair and glared through his 
eyeglass, manfully taking up the challenge. ‘I'll lay you an 
even “fiver” I ride him.’ 

‘Done. In the big yard, and stay on him ten minutes by the 
watch.’ 

Brown, from the Mackenzie, and Porteous, dropped their books 
and looked up hopefully. Here was something at last to break 
the monotony. They would all lay even money on the chestnut. 

‘Even money, indeed!’ Bradford demanded odds, five to two, 
and got them. 

‘You duffer, Bradford,’ called Ashley ; ‘ leave it alone. Why, it’s 
safe money to them at a hundred to two. Hang it! I wouldn’t 
back myself to do it. I only bossed him by a fluke.’ 

‘Shut up, Ashley! Don’t spoil sport,’ dissented the layers. 

‘All wagers chargeable to my estate if I break my neck. 
Hang it, Ashley, anybody would think I’d never had a cropper 
in my life,’ said Bradford, and nobody contradicted this. 

A black boy on foot drove the horses splodging and splashing 
ever the soft ridges to the yard; and little Bradford, with a huge 
rough-riding saddle on his head, led the way to the arena where 
he had undertaken to ‘ catch, saddle, ride, and remain ten minutes 
by the watch on Separator.’ 

‘Seems quiet enough to handle,’ remarked Dunstan. ‘I 
suppose that is the horse? Bradford don’t mean to do us, I 
know, but then he don’t know a horse from a panel of fencing.’ 

‘That’s the horse all right.’ and Ashley took a seat beside the 
others on the cap rail, watching Bradford saddling up the great 
buck-jumper. Bradford finished, and led the horse out to the 
middle of the yard to mount. 

There was a low laugh among the wagerers as he shortened 
the reins up. 

*Aren’t you going to——’ began Ashley, but was interrupted 
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by a chorus from the others. ‘Shut wp, Ashley! Hi! fair does. 
Let him alone, it’s his mount.’ 

‘What’s up?’ asked Bradford, looking round, taking Separator 
by the ear. 

‘Oh, nothing, nothing. Go on, up tiles you,’ called Dunstan. 
‘By the way, Brown, you and Porteous might field out wide for 
a good catch.’ 

‘Time!’ called Dunstan to Ashley with the watch, as Bradford 
put his leg cautiously over the saddle and settled himself; but to 
everybody’s surprise the chestnut walked round the acre of 
herding yard as sweetly as a prize hack on show day. Walked 
round and round, stepping out freely, and looking about him in 
the kindliest way, passed round and under their noses, aggravat- 
ing the ‘takers’ with his gentlemanly behaviour. Their faces 
lengthened. 

‘Well I’m blowed! This looks a bit doubtful. Now canter 
him, Bradford ;’ their bets were looking blue. 

‘Don’t you! It’s not in the wager,’ called Ashley, and he 
wondered why the horse was so quiet. It dawned on him just 
then. 

‘Canter him? Rather!’ called Bradford cheerfully, and Sepa- 
rator broke into the smoothest of lady canters. 

‘You ass!’ called Ashley, bitterly regretting having had the 
run out so early in the afternoon, expecting every moment to 
see Separator begin one of his well-known ‘senders.’ To Ashley’s 
disgust, feeling safer every minute, Bradford began to take 
liberties with the horse ; but he was not to be moved out of his 
good behaviour. 

‘What a have! A dead bird for you, Bradford!’ called 
Dunstan as the minutes crept on. ‘How many now, Ashley ?’ 

‘Barely two—TimeE !’ and Bradford dismounted triumphantly 

‘T’ll swear to the horse,’ said Porteous. ‘I saw him chucking 
them sky-high at the autumn show. By Jove! you’ve bossed 
him, Ashley.’ 

‘Don’t think I have; nothing will ever boss him when he 
means business. Tell you what, though. If I felt inclined to skin 
my guests I’d double the stakes and lay the same odds that none 
of you fellows will sit him ten minutes. I won’t be greedy, 
though. Why was he quiet with Bradford? Well, I’m pretty 
sure it was because he forgot to crupper him. It was real kind 
of you fellows to block me from telling him about it just now.’ 

And it was the crupper that was the real casus belli. Against 
it he would be ‘ Separator’ as long as he had a leg to stand upon ; 
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without a crupper, a real insult to such shoulders, he was ‘the 
pick of the basket.’ 

‘A very wholesome lesson, gentlemen ’—Bradford looked round 
at them as he led the way back to the house, his eyeglass glaring 
from under the shade of the big saddle—‘A very wholesome 
lesson ; teach you my riding is not a very safe thing to lay against.’ 

‘I should think not, old man,’ laughed Dunstan, playfully 
patting the top of the big saddle. ‘Rub it in! You're the 
champion now, Bradford. Separator bossed the district, and 
you’ve bossed him.’ 

‘When we come to think of all he’s done for the firm,’ said 
Ashley a few minutes afterwards on the verandah, as referee, 
counting the stakes over to Bradford, ‘I don’t think it would be 
right to let Separator leave us. We'll take Blayton at his word. 
What do you think ?’ 


It was very soon after the floods had subsided that Blayton, 
to his disgust, saw Tim Ashley ride up to the gate at Saulton’s 
new house. And, worse, he was riding Separator, who was 
carrying him in the sweetest way. 

‘Ashley! by the Smoke! I am glad to see you,’ called 
Saulton from the verandah. ‘Thought you’d been smashed and 
killed ages ago. Might have sent us a line to say you were alive.’ 
The verandah at once filled with the Saulton household eager 
to welcome him, the only undemonstrative one being, of course, 
Miss Molly. 

‘Don’t feel much as if I’d béen smashed and killed long 
ago.” 

’ «But where’s that wretch of Blayton’s? Why, you're riding 
him now!’ 

‘I should think so, he’s a ripper; you needn’t tell Blayton. 
I’m going to take him at his word and stick to him, however 
much he wants him back. Besides, I’ve got something that'll 
do him much better.’ 

‘In the matter of another appropriation, however, Ashley 
failed to provide ‘something that will do him much better.’ 
Ashley’s trip south was delayed for some weeks, and then he 
took Miss Molly with him—on their honeymoon. 

To put it mildly, it was just a little rough on Blayton to 


see. Separator carrying Molly Saulton; and what a pair they . 


looked ! 
Altogether, Separator seemed to him a cruelly appropriate 
name. 
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HUNTING IN THE ANTIPODES 


BY R. ROOPE REEVE 


To readers of the Badminton Magazine (at least, those in Eng- 
land) the idea of hunting in what is to them summer will seem a 
trifle incongruous. Yet in Australia—that land of topsy-turvydom 
--the hunting season is then in fullswing. The long dry summer, 
beginning about October, lasts on till April, when autumn rains 
may be expected. By the end of May, or beginning of June, the 
weather is considered cool enough, and the ground soft enough, 
to permit the opening meet to be held. The season lasts to 
about the middle of September. 

When I refer to the favourable condition of the ground and 
weather, however, I must not be understood to be speaking from 
the English standpoint, as I doubt if an English hunting man 
would venture to bring out a valuable horse half adozen times 
during the season. The ground, at the best of times, is only soft 
in comparison with its sun-baked condition in the summer, and, 
when contrasted with the going in England, would probably be 
considered adamantine; on some of the hot days towards the 
end of the season I am sure I am safe in saying that the 
thermometer often stands above seventy in the shade. Two wet 
hunting days in succession is a piece of ill-luck which the Colonial 
hunting man thinks quite sufficient to justify him in grumbling 
about the ‘ infernal climate.’ 

Wherever Englishmen gather together, it may safely be con- 
jectured that before long their ‘fancy’ will ‘lightly turn to 
thoughts’ of sport of some kind or another. This being so, and 
given a small garrison of soldiers, with a number of energetic 
young officers planted in a small station, without anything in 
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the way of social distraction, and in a country where, even in 
those days, horseflesh and horsefeed were fairly cheap, it was 
only in accordance with the natural course of events that, in the 
very early days of Tasmania—then known as Van Diemen’s 
Land, and not very much more than a convict settlement—a 
pack of hounds should have been started. Since then hunting 
has flourished intermittently, in good times there having been 
some four or five packs going, and in bad times perhaps only 
one ; however, since its inauguration I do not think that hunting 
has ever absolutely died out in the island. 


A GOOD MUSTER 


Foxes have never been introduced into Tasmania, though I 
believe that some -years ago a gentleman of sporting proclivities 
got a pair as far as the harbour at Hobart. He was then informed 
that there was a heavy fine for every fox imported, so his 
sporting ambitions—and at the same time the careers of the 
foxes—came to an untimely end. Their place is-taken by stags 
‘and kangaroo in the middle of Tasmania, and. in Hobart by the 
‘harmless necessary drag. 

There is an absence of anything in the way ‘ot pomp - ena 
ceremony pertaining to hunting in Tasmania, the hunting field 
being really a spot where all ranks meet on‘an- equality. As far 
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as appearance goes, too, I must admit there is much to be 
desired. The followers very often turn out anyhow, the hounds 
are a decidedly ‘scratch ’ lot, and the horses generally present an 
appearance which would cause them to be regarded with derision 
in the Shires. Yet, as a rule, every horse can jump his fifty 
fences or so in a run, and most of them timber fences, which 
would be considered very stiff in this country; the field, too, 
consists of workmen who go out to ride straight. 

The jumps are almost all timber, either post and rails, or 
deadwoods, which are made of huge logs piled up to the height 
of about four feet, and as solid as walls. It may be taken as a 
general rule that the fences have to be jumped clean, or not at 
all; there is no ‘ give’ in them. 

The stags in the middle of the island afford capitalruns. The 
longest I ever had was calculated at eighteen miles, and I am 
sure that was rather under than over estimating it. Upon that 
day the hounds met at noon, which is the usual hour for meeting 
there, at the residence of the master, and some time was lost— 
or perhaps spent would be a better word—in getting through an 
enormous hunt breakfast, done with characteristic Australian 
hospitality, Consequently it was one o’clock before the order 
was given for a start. Within about an hour we found a fine stag, 
and ran him with very few checks till, the shades of evening 
drawing on, the master was compelled to have the hounds 
whipped off. In spite of the slowness of the pace—for it took 
over three hours without any lengthy check to do cur eighteen 
miles—thir was a very severe run, on account of the rough ground 
we passed over. Five or six miles were across country which 
anyone unused to those parts would say it would be impossible 
to ride over, not to speak of hunting. This part is very rough 
indeed, up and down great rocky hills and-ravines, where there is 
often only one possible path for ascent or descent, and where the 
field has to go in Indian file at a foot-pace. Every now and 
then you bundle off to get your horse down a ledge of, perhaps, 
four or five feet, or to ease him while you scramble up an almost 
perpendicular hill. To hunt in that part of the country the 
horses have to be as surefooted as cats; on the day I am speaking 
of I positively saw one very clever old horse, which had followed 
those hounds for years, leaping from one huge rock to another 
like a goat, 

Another little peculiarity of this part of the country, when 
you get out of the rocky ground, is the number of treacherous bogs 
one comes across. Sometimes, when you think you have found 
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a bit of nice soft going, without the slightest warning your horse 
will suddenly plunge into one of these bogs, almost up to the 
girths. I have seen a man compelled to scramble up on to the 
saddle, and kneel there like a monkey, clutching on to saddle or 
mane, or whatever came handy, till his horse floundered out. 

Even with a good fencer one has to take some falls, as the 
country is, in many parts, riddled with rabbit burrows. The 
horses grow so accustomed to them, and so clever, that they will 
seldom get into a burrow that is not absolutely hidden, if left 
alone ; this is a golden rule, as the chances are that if you begin 
to pull your horse about, between you you will make a mess of 
it; and my experience is, that the horses are quicker in seeing 
the burrows, and more clever in avoiding them, if left alone, than 
if any attempt is made to steer them. At first it requires a certain 
amount of confidence to leave it all to the horse, but experience: 
soon teaches that this is the safest course. All over the country 
patches of ferns are continually being met with, and when going 
through these it is impossible for horses or any one else to see the 
burrows, on which occasions the only thing to do is to sit tight 
and take your spills when they come. 

Kangaroos do not give nearly such good runs as the stags, as 
they will not go straight away, butruninacircle. I have jumped 
the same panel of a fence, from the same side, as many as three 
times, having been going over exactly the same ground in rings. 
Like the stags, they have a distinct partiality for rough going, 
and will not break into open country if they can help it; they 
can do tremendous feats in the way of ‘lepping,’ and it takes a 
very big jump to turn a kangaroo. 

As far as the pack I was more identified with in Tasmania is 
‘concerned—viz., the Hobart Hunt Club pack, of which I was up 
to the end of last season honorary secretary—there is less to say, 
as our quarry always consisted of the wily red herring. Most of 
the hunting men there are engaged in business pursuits, and 
cannot afford the time to get far enough afield for live game. 
‘Under these circumstances drag-hunting forms a capital substitute. 
‘It has been said that the average gallop after drag-hounds, had it 
taken place after a fox, would have been considered one of the 
‘smartest runs of the season. This, I think, is fairly true, and, 
though a great many of the pleasures of hunting are lost, as good a 
ride can be had after drag-hounds as in any other kind of hunting. 

Let us take, as a sample of a spin with the Hobart hounds, 
the last run I had with them, the final meet of last season, held 
on September 18. 
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As there is a twenty-mile drive to the meet for this particular 
run, the first thing you do on rising is to wend your way in fear 
and trembling to the window, and draw the blind. And what a 
sight meets your dazzled and delighted gaze! A sun so bright 
that it might be midday, with just the traces still to be seen of 
what has been a light frost, so light as to be almost only a dew 
(for it is now very late in the season). You admit to yourself 
that it is over-hot for scent, but will not allow your spirits to 
be dashed, consoling yourself with the thought that ‘ that’s the 
best of a drag ’—the scent can always be laid thicker. 

You dress and breakfast to the tune of ‘A Fine Hunting Day,’ 
interspersed occasionally with a bar or two of ‘John Peel.’ 
Meaning to get the best you can out of your horse, you have had 
him sent on (led, not trained) early in the morning. Horses are 
not treated with the same consideration there as in England, and 
even the luxury of being led twenty miles on the road before the run 
is not allowed to all of them, many of the men riding their horses 
up at a fair pace, hunting them, and riding them straight back—a 
very fair day’s work—over fifty miles, ten of them being pretty 
hard galloping, with very numerous fences. 

At half-past ten you make a start, arriving at your destination 
about one. The landowners, though they have no particular 
reason to be so, are very hospitable to the Hunt Club, and here 
you are, nolens volens (though it is probably volens), dragged in 
to a huge repast. Soon, however, the word is passed to make a 
start, and all is bustle and confusion, tightening of girths and 
lengthening of stirrups, till the hounds are brought out, and laid 
on almost in the farmyard. A small fence at starting, and a 
gallop of a hundred and fifty yards to the next fence, allow 
everyone to get well away, and to take his own line. Fortu- 
nately, to-day is not a follow-my-leader day, as the country is. 
very open, almost all the fences being post and rails, which can 
be ‘had’ anywhere for a couple of hundred yards. 

Now you come, after half a dozen or so of pretty stiff ’uns, to 
a fence with a nasty drop into a road; one after another they 
stumble and peck, but no, not a single fall. Going off the road 
again, however, into some ferns, there is a ditch which is very 
difficult to see, and you and your nag ‘measure your length.’ 
Looking round, you see three or four others in the same plight. 
You are soon off again at steeplechase speed to make up lost 
ground, getting fence after fence, all four-railers. Just as you 
come up with the front division they leave the open country and 
go over an enormous deadwood into a patch of young wattles. 
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Swish, swish, go the wattles as they spring back off the man in 
front of you, and whip you across the face, causing you to use 
language not to be found in the ‘ Authorised Version.’ After about 
a mile of this you are glad to get through them, and not sorry to 
see that, just outside, the drag has been lifted for a check. You 
get off and loosen the girths, to give your foaming steed a 
‘breather ;’ but the ten minutes allowed for this purpose passes 
all too soon for the blown horses, and it is time to start again. 
Now there is a mile or so with only one or two very stiff fences 
and a great many small brushwoods; and it is just as well, for 


A SMALL MEET 


there is some very stiff jumping ahead. You go over three narrow 
lanes, with four-railers on each side of them. There is a lot of 
heavy clouting here, and several horses ‘ wrong side up;’ once 
you get somewhere up near the ears from a bad hit and a ‘ peck,’ 
but scramble back just in time for the next fence. There is now 
a ‘rasper’ in front—the boundary fence of the racecourse—but 
you get over it successfully. "The dragman takes you half round 
the steeplechase course and out at the other side. On the course 
some of the fellows begin to race a bit, and consequently there 
are some spills, as the horses are getting ‘done;’ but you know 
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better than this, and, though determined to do the lot, take them 
slowly. After jumping out of the course again, you come up with 
the dragman, and, as there is an inn handy, take him in to ‘ have 
something.’ He tells you you have had a run of over nine miles, 
over sixty-two fences, of which fifty were stiff post and rails. 
After shaking hands with all the country people you can find, 
you start on the homeward journey, much pleased with your 
gallop and at peace with the world. So ends your day out with 
drag-hounds in Tasmania, and, for honest jumping of big fences, 


you will probably have very many worse days before you will get 
a better one. 
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A DAY’S SNIPE SHOOTING 


WE all of us like to think sometimes over the good days that are 
gone, and perhaps amongst the pleasantest that have fallen to 
my share may be reckoned those spent in the south-west of the 
country which used to be called ‘ the most distressful,’ but which 
can no longer lay claim to the title, seeing that most of the 
advantages that the ‘ finest peasantry in the world’ have clamoured 
for they have got. i 

One of those good days that is often lived over again in the 
now quiet smoking-room in the evening dawned several years 
ego, bright and sunny; too sunny, in fact, for the work we had 
in hand, which was to shoot snipe. The everlasting sea was 
rolling in great Atlantic billows on to the smooth golden sand. The 
eternal mountains rose out of it half a dozen miles away across 
the bay. Where mountains and sea joined a thin haze of mist 
lay, so that you could not tell where the purple joined the green. 
What we used to call ‘looking-glasses ’—flat, smooth stones on the 
hill-side, wet in showery weather, invisible in settled fine—were 
flashing their messages across the water; Nature’s heliographs 
from the mountain to the plain. A robin was singing close by. 
The pigeons were cooing in the yard, and, even now, I can hear the 
complaint of the windlass as it let the stable bucket down to get 
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water from the well. The grass and dead bracken were heavy 
‘ with dew, and the deer as they shook themselves seemed standing 
in a tiny fog. I could see all this from the hall door, and a great 
deal more which Nature tells to her lovers at all times, but which 
we cannot tell each other. Fringing the sands there was a ridge 
of sandhills extending for miles, covered with bent—long, coarse, 
rushy grass, at this time of year almost the colour of sand— 
the home of countless rabbits. Very hard shooting they were 
too, dashing up and down the banks. I used generally to have a 
turn at them before the twelfth. Just inside the sandhills was 
a small lake covered with widgeon, duck, teal, coot, &c. They 
used to give capital flighting shots as they went to sea in the 
early morning and returned at night (provided the wind was 
against them). Inside again was the bog. Most people used to 
laugh at me for thinking it was an addition to the view. But 
then they did not know it as I did. The great golden gilcocks 
(high reeds), the green-brown rushes, the small black blots of 
water, the light-yellow patches marking veins of wet, and the 
small circles of vivid emerald green, all had their association, 
and all denoted the places that duck or teal, double snipe or 
jack, loved best. At that hour it was all smiling in the sun, and 
had the shadows of small clouds drifting across it. As I came to 
the end of my cigarette I found myself wondering if everyone had 
finished breakfast, and what the probable bag would be. So I 
went into the gun-room to talk to my old keeper, who was filling 
the cartridge bags and putting the flasks and sandwiches into the 
game bags. Old, indeed! he was only my own age then, and 


The hardest day was never then too hard 


for either of us. As keeper or friend you could never find his 
better, and now he sleeps in his long home in the land where all 
things are forgotten. That morning twenty miles with two bags 
on his back was nothing to him. My little cocker and the old 
red retriever bitch were whining impatiently, telling me we were 
late and that the days were so short that no man could see to 
shoot straight after four o’clock. 

‘Mac,’ I said to the keeper (his name was Macevoy, but we 
always calléd him ‘ Mac’), ‘you must come with me to-day. 
Paddy and Thady can show the other gentlemen the ground on 
the mountain, and we will go into the bog. I somehow think we 
shall have a good day.’ 

‘You ought, sir,’ he said, with his deep-set blue eyes laughing, 
as much as to say, ‘you will if you can hit them.’ A good face 
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he had set in his dark-brown beard, through which you could see 
his determined jaw. A quiet, confident face withal, unless he was, 
as he would say, ‘ vexed.’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘meet us at the hall door in a quarter of an 
hour, with everything ready.’ Then I went into the dining-room 
to see if breakfast was over. There they were as jolly as sand- 
boys, laughing and chaffing as they rose from the table, though I 
thought one or two seemed slow to leave the ladies, and small 
blame to them, for very sweet they looked in their clean white 
collars and nice country clothes. How pretty Irish girls can be, 
what a way they have with them, and what a talent for looking 
even nicer in the morning than they did after dinner, though 
last night we hardly thought that possible ! 

My companion for the day was the General, a lovely shot and 
fine sportsman. There were four guns in all. Snipe cannot be 
shot in comfort or in the best way with more than two guns, so 
we always used to divide. I am not sure that shooting alone has 
not its own very strong points. One of the pleasantest two hours 


I ever had was in a hard frost. All the birds were by the running 


water, and I was obliged to be in for lunch. I shot the streams 
alone, with a cocker and a boy to carry, and got ten brace of 
snipe, a brace of teal, and a woodcock. To-day the other two 
guns were going to shoot the mountain. They had the day 
before taken nineteen and a half couple of snipe out of the bog 
besides duck and teal; but the General said he would like to have 
a go at it himself. His only stipulation was that he must be in 
by half-past three, as he had letters to send by the mail. 

It turned out a fine shooting day in point of weather. Clouds 
had come up, just enough to hide the sun without causing that 
heavy overcast under which it is impossible to see snipe well 
as they dart over the brown reeds and rushes. The wind was 
southerly, and the place too wet for a setter to work without 
springing birds. This being the case we could walk the best 
places with our backs to the sun (in case he should come out 
again) and go down wind. Down wind is, in my humble opinion, 
the only way to shoot snipe satisfactorily, as they then cross to 
the right or left. Some men who have shot snipe for years have 
told me that they preferred windy days, because, in high winds the 
birds were more easily approached. I cannot say that my experi- 
ence leads me to a similar conclusion. In really rough weather 
I have not asa rule found them lie well, and, the wind being 
strong, they have been carried away at once by it, affording very 
difficult shots. A snipe, of course, rises against the wind as a rule, 
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because he thinks he can get away quicker. This advantage he 
seems to believe is counteracted when it is blowing hard. I have 
found them lie best on rather heavy, warmish days with a nice 
steady breeze—just the days, in fact, when one would expect they 
could sit with comfort to themselves; continued frost always 
excepted. I am afraid, alas! that one of the few certainties about 
snipe is that they are getting scarcer year by year. Breech- 
loaders, poaching, trying to bring the bird’s proper domains under 
cultivation, and hard winters—all these things are against him. 

We spent half an hour in what we called ‘the west of the 
road,’ but did not do much good—a couple and a half of snipe 
and one of teal, with more teal marked down. One rather curious 
shot I made was at a snipe about thirty yards off, flying rather low 
over the rushes, I shot the bird, and in a direct line, about twenty 
yards further on, I came across a teal wounded in the head; the 
only explanation was that, both birds being in line, some of the 
outside shots struck and crippled the teal. Then we left the 
road for the bog proper. We had hardly stepped over the plank 
crossing the big drain before up got three snipe, two to the General 
and one to me. For mine, I trust, I was duly thankful. He was 
not an easy shot, and I like beginning well. The General accounted 
for his most satisfactorily. Then, as the shots had not risen the 
teal, we thought we might as well try for them. To-day the luck 
was with us. I left the General sitting on his hunkers in one 
patch of rushes up to his ankles in ooze, and hid myself in another 
as well as I might, Mac going round in the meantime to put up 
the birds.. The idea was that they should fly over our heads 
to the lake or the sea beyond us, as we generally found this more 
paying than walking them up ourselves. The cocker was shiver- 
ing with excitement at my feet, his great earnest eyes looking from 
my face to the sky and backagain. It took Mac a long time to 
get round, but he was putting up no snipe, which was a comfort. 
A sharp-pointed rush was pricking my leg and others were tick- 
ling my face. It took a long time, and perhaps one’s thoughts 
are stealing back again to the breakfast-table when—whish! and 
they are up and off. 

How quickly a teal rises! Apparently it is shot up by some 
unseen spring from the water. Here they come, their little 
straight necks craning as if racing for the sea. Bang, bang, d——, 
two down with the right, and a shocking miss with the left. 
There goes the General’s gun, a beautiful right and left, both stone 
dead, and one of mine is a runner. There he goes again as a 
laggard tries to join the rest. The young dog is almost crying to 
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do his share. Almost, but not quite, for he does not make a 
sound. With his aid we quickly gathered my dead bird and the. 
General’s three, but the runner cost us a long hunt. She had, of 
course, made for the nearest water, which in this case was a sort 
of natural small drain in the bog not two feet wide. The question 
was, as it often is, ‘Which way?’ She must be swimming under 
water, now and then raising her head to take in air. Eventually 
we saw her doing this and bagged her. Do we, any of us, always 
take sufficient pains and time to bring to hand our wounded fur 
and feather? Iam afraid not. And are we getting more careful ? 
How many youngsters that have shot a few seasons have 
learnt properly how. to mark a bird down? They can shoot, I 
know they can, but it takes more than that to make a sportsman. 
Oh, my brothers and, nowadays, my sisters too, what does not 
game give us? Does it not give us health, and exercise, and 
careful living (knocking off that last ‘split’ in the smoking-room 
because it is a shooting day to-morrow), and forgetfulness of our 
worries, and troubles, and bills? Do we not all know the intense 
satisfaction of shooting well? Is a snipe a good bird at dinner? 
Surely we should remember the rabbit that will, if possible, reach 
his earth in time, if only to crawl out again to die in the open; 
the cripppled hare that may get her living eyes picked out by the 
grey crow ; the snipe that the frost stiffens. 

On we went with varied—generally good—-suecess. Birds 
were plentiful, and lay fairly well; in fact, we were making a 
bag. One bird I shall never forget. The snipe carried on, hard 
hit, and fell dead about a hundred yards off. When we reached 
the place we found it had fallen close to a stream, but on which 
side of it the dog had to find out. Left quite alone he tried the 
near side with no success, and then the far side vainly also. 
Then he came back and ran down the sluggish stream some way, 
picked it out of the water, and brought it back. That may sound, 


to some, rather far-fetched in more ways than one, but it is true 


all the same. 


At lunch we had a and a half couple of snipe, three 
and a half brace of teal, one duck, and a pheasant that had 
strayed out to feed on the black seeds of the rushes, of which 
these birds are very fond. We did not stay long over our 
sandwiches, as there was a cold draught blowing over the land and 
we were wet up to our knees. The General was a great man to 
walk a bog, travelling fast and shooting well at the same time. 
‘Hither and over,’ the country people used to call him, from 
his power of getting about. I had fallen off in my shooting after 
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the first two hours, and: the success of the day rested with my 
companion. After a short time I worked him up to a soft, 
spongy, shaky piece of ground, all over green moss, through 
which the water bubbled up with a sucking sound around our 
ankles. It was generally a noted: place for jack, and to-day was 
no exception. We had three couple down without walking 
as many yards. We were drawing near home, so I looked at my 
watch. 

‘Nearly three o’clock, General,’ said I, ‘ and what about the 
post ?’ 

‘What snipe have we got?’ said he. 

We emptied the bag, and counted out twenty-one and a half 
couple. 

‘ Oh, don’ t mind the post,’ said - ; ‘ we'll shoot as long as we 
can see.’ 

So we ‘tried some dark rushy fields skirting the bog, which 
were likely places for birds to pitch in after being disturbed in 
the morning ; and there they were. Not very many, but all lying 
like stones. The walking was good, and we were both shooting 
well. I can see their white bellies now as they fell with a 
rebound on the firm, open patches. Mac’s face expressed intense 
satisfaction, and the quick, keen glance he occasionally gave me 
when he caught my eye, said what I cannot explain, but what 
you may understand. 

Some way across the fields we got a bwace and a half of 
golden plover flying off to the mountain, and soon after that the 
light failed. _We sat down on a fence near some running water 
to count the bag and empty our flasks. When we made it out to 
be twenty-nine couple of snipe, four and a half brace of teal, one 
duck, one pheasant, and a brace and a half of golden plover, we 
lit our cigarettes and trudged happily home, squelching the water 
out of our boots as we went. 

We had nearly a mile to go, and it was dark when we entered 
the little village. The clouds had drifted away, leaving a clear 
sky, in which the stars were beginning to show. The air was 
fresh and keen, making the turf smoke from the cabin fires smell 
strong and pungent. The glare from the.lamps in the low houses 
shot across what was called ‘the street’ (save the mark !) in rifts 
of light, illumining the muddy, stony road and occasional geese 
and goats. On we plodded, through the lodge gates and up the 
avenue towards the old house that showed its turrets against the 
sky, stern and strong. Behind us, close by, the sea was quietly 
thinking aloud its thoughts of the good and bad things it’ had 
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seen and the mighty things it had done. Almost at our feet it 
had flung some of the stragglers of the Armada, and only last 
year it did the same by a large vessel, after taking all hands into 
its own keeping, giving a safe voyage to the skipper’s dog, who 
arrived on shore safe and sound. 


‘Fair mother, fed with the lives of men, 
Thou art subtle, and cruel of heart, men say, 
Thou hast taken, and shall not render again ; 
Thou art full of thy dead, and as cold as they. 
But death is the worst that comes of thee ; 
Thou art fed with our dead, O mother, O sea, 
But when hast thou fed on our hearts? or when 
Having given us love, hast thou taken away ?’ 


Thoughts something like these were passing in a hazy way 
through my mind as the General and I chatted over the good 
shots and the bad ones, and guessed what the bag might have 
been but for the latter. For all I know his thoughts might have 
been just as far away. We all live alone. 

We went in the back way, up the old stone passage, past the 
kitchen (and what a row they make in a big Irish kitchen !), so 
on to the smoking-room, out of which the gun-room opened. 

‘Well, did you have a good day?’ ‘ What did you get?’ 
‘Were they wild?’ ‘Where did you find most?’ ‘How did 
you shoot ?’ and soon. Then, as each helped himself to whisky and 
soda, ginger cordial, or orange brandy, according to his taste, we 
all began to talk at once, and there might have been a dozen 
men chattering instead of four. When the air became thick with 
cigarette smoke and the steam was coming off the damp clothes 
we thought it time to go to hot baths and clean linen. The two 
bags looked well laid out on the gun-room table—at least, all 
but those birds that had fallen in water—their feathers smoothed 
down and the birds on their backs. 

I thought I would just look into the drawing-room on my 
way up, so I opened the door and looked over the screen. It was 
a large, pretty room, full of flowers and easy chairs, and on the 
walls favourite pictures. The fire was burning low. I am very 
fond of a fire. He is a great friend of mine and winked at me 
as I looked at him ; the ladies all looked very warm, and snug, and 
cosy. Then there were the same questions to answer that had 
been asked in the smoking-room, and another short chat about 
the day. 

‘It was a jolly day to be out in too,’ I said; ‘the country was 
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looking grand. I hope you haven’t been sticking in front of the 
fire all the afternoon.’ 

‘Oh no, of course we haven’t,’ someone said lazily, as she 
stretched her arms over her head and then felt the back of it to 
see if it was all as it should be. 

At that moment the fire fell in with a crash of horror to 
think that such lips should say such things. To his certain 
knowledge they had been with him since three, and had lunched 
late. 

‘Come on,’ they said, ‘ we are all dying for tea, and we'll have 
it in the hall. This old fire is going out.’ 

So the old friend who had made them comfortable for so long 
was left for a newer and a brighter one, like many another. Poor 
old fellow, his sides were old and cold, but his heart was as warm 
as ever ! 

‘You'll be better after dinner,’ I said to him as I went off to 
my room for a bath and a smoking-suit. 

My dog pattered upstairs after me, and immediately brought 
my slippers, smiling all over his dear old face. He never could 
understand that boots must come off first. He was always in a 
terrible hurry with those slippers, both when it was bedtime and 
when it was time to get up. Then he lay down before the fire 
and licked himself contentedly. Oh! the joy of a real hot bath 
after peeling off the reeking, cold, wet things! It is joy to feel the 
hot water all over one, taking out the soreness and the stiffness 
from every joint, and then the nice clean smell of soap. I stayed in 
it a long time, going over the day yet again. Then I went down, 
feeling pleasantly tired and hungry, and at peace with all the 
world. 
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DESTINY AND THE DOG 


BY W. G. WATERS 


I vo not believe there lives a man more well disposed to dogs 
than I am, provided they be dogs of the right sort; neither do I 
believe that one living being ever felt for another hatred deeper 
or more full than I harboured, and indeed still harbour, towards a 
certain dog named Brisk. No dog could have a nicer name than 
Brisk; the word connotes the most fascinating and winsome 
attributes in dog nature, but this particular dog failed to live up 
to his name. Brisk was a dull, surly, lymphatic beast. In the 
original scheme of Nature he must have been destined for some- 
thing else ; what sinister brute I will not venture to specify, not 
being a naturalist, but I will maintain that the Zoo includes no 
living creature, however base, which would not suffer deterioration 
were it to exchange its personality for that of Brisk. 

_ Brisk became a member of my. household on the prayer of 
my sister Belinda, who keeps house for me. I did my best to 
bar his entrance into what had hitherto been a happy home ; but 
it happened that Brisk was introduced by her Uncle Joshua, and 
it is a cardinal maxim of Belinda’s philosophy that Uncle Joshua’s 
little whims must be humoured. Why, I cannot understand, 
seeing that he lives on a pension, and, if at the end of the year 
he finds he is fifty pounds to the good, he promptly takes a ticket 
for Monte Carlo, where he infallibly disembarrasses himself of his 
superfluous riches. The memory of the fact that our sufferings 
on account of this accursed dog were incurred for no better 
reason than the conciliation of such an uncle, has anointed with 
corrosive poison the dart which unkind fate cast at us. Uncle 
Joshua is a vulgar old snob, the bore of a third-rate club, and 
whenever I meet him I am entertained with long histories of a 
certain Major Foskett, one of the Fallowshire Fosketts. This 
worthy is a member of Committee of the Civil and Military, and 
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Uncle Joshua grows eloquent over the help Dick Foskett can 
give me if ever I should come up for election—Di tale avertite— 
at this precious club of his. , 

One day at the beginning of the year he came uninvited to 
lunch, and told us that Foskett had been staying with Sir 
Gregory Grounder, and had brought back with him a nice terrier 
pup—one of the real Grounder strain. Foskett’s landlady, how- 
ever, did not like dogs, so he would have to get rid of it. Grounder 
terriers generally fetched a tenner at least, but Foskett, generous 
kind-hearted chap as he was—would let this pup go for a fiver, 
if he were sure it would have a good home. 

I remarked that Uncle Joshua’s words produced a symptom 
of acquiescence in Belinda’s eye, wherefore I held my gaze steadily 


. cast down and spoke not a word. ‘I suppose you wouldn’t care 


to have him,’ he said, and I answered that his supposition was a 
correct one. There was a decided ‘bite’ in Uncle Joshua’s 
rejoinder, but I was not to be drawn, and the subject dropped with 
the observation from him that some people did not know a good 
thing when they saw it. 

It is time now for a word or two about myself. I am a 
person with literary ambitions; and, like many of the same 
kidney, I have known disappointment. More than once Uncle 
Joshua has sneered over my waste of ink and paper, and has 
dropped hints that I had not better let it be known I am a 
‘writin’ feller,’ or anything of that sort, if I want to become a 
member of the Civil and Military. I admit that for a time there 


was some ground for Uncle Joshua’s sarcasms. Chronic failure 


to obtain recognition of my literary gifts seemed to point to the 
ineptitude of my device, but at this particular juncture my luck 
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had begun to mend. A contribution of mine had been accepted, 
printed, and paid for; but, better than this, I had made the 
acquaintance of a certain Webster Johnson, a man who was 
reputed to possess a key which would open more than one of the 
gates leading to that land of promise I desired so keenly to enter. 
It was about two days after Uncle Joshua’s call that I was seated 
in my sanctum, putting the final touches to an essay which might, 
I hoped, carry my name into regions considerably more ‘ high 
toned’ than any I had yet attained. My ‘library’ is on the 
ground flour of a semi-detached villa residence; the window at 
the side commands a view of the tradesmen’s walk to the kitchen 
door, and is less pervious than those in the front to the strains of 
the seldom absent piano organ. Well, gazing out of the window 
with that dull stare which seems inseparable _rom the mental 
search for an appropriate adjective, 1 was suddenly aware of a 
presence in the path below which certainly was not to be 
identified with that of any of the minions who ‘called for orders’ - 
on the pretence of supplying our daily wants. The man in 
question wore the garb of a commissionaire. He had nothing in 
his hand but a piece of string, and he glanced downwards as he 
walked along. What he gazed at I could not see by reason of 
the intervening wall, but I was destined to learn its nature all 
too soon. 

Ten minutes elapsed, during which time I had found my 
adjective and recast a sentence, and then a knock came at the 
door, and the cook appeared with a radiant grin on her good- 
natured Irish face. ‘If you please, sir,’ she began, ‘a man’s brought 
a dog from Mr. Wilkins’ (this was Uncle Joshua), ‘and you’re 
to have it for nothing, and welcome.’ 

‘But I don’t want the dog,’ I cried, hot with anger. ‘Tell the 
man to take him back.’ | 

‘Sure the man’s gone in, and t’would be a pity not to kapo 
the dog. He’s eatin’ the beef steak bones as natural as life.’ 

‘I tell you I won’t have the dog. Send him—send him—’ and 
not being able to specify a destination, I paused, choked with 
anger. 

‘Ah! there’s nothin’ to distress yourself about, sir, and the 
mistress is in the kitchen, and would like to kape him, though to 
be sure he’s growlin’ at her like a tiger.’ 

I rose from my chair, my morning’s work utterly ruined, and 
followed the cook down to the kitchen. There stood Belinda 
gazing under the table at a dusky mass which was giving out 
crunchings and growlings in about equal volume. ‘Oh, Theodore,” 
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she said, ‘the dog has come; isn’t he a dear, and a real Grounder 
terrier ! ’ 

As the beast was now domiciled with me, I determined 
to examine him, and, having armed myself with a long-handled 
‘brush, I compelled him forth into the light, eliciting the while a 
storm of growls truculent enough to blanch the cook’s cheeks 
and to induce Belinda to choose a station favourable for retreat. 
Then I saw what the dog was like. 

The Grounder terrier, whatever its defects may be, had at 
least the merit of originality. Brisk was of a breed the like of 
which I had never seen before, possibly because he took a little 
from every known species. I could have pardoned his ugliness, 
but there was in his eye a sullen, spiteful glare which made me 
feel the presence of a malevolent foe. Brisk, however, refused 
to ascend from the basement, and to notice any one in the estab- 
lishment except the cook, so I was not actively annoyed by his 
advent. A licence had to be taken out, and a muzzle bought, and 
thus I was introduced to the sweets of dog-ownership. Uncle 
Joshua, the next time he met me, greeted me cheerily: ‘ Ah, 
I’m glad you’ve got the dog. It wouldn’t have done for Sir 
Gregory to have known that one of his strain was going begging, . 
and Foskett wouldn’t have liked it. I don’t want to rub Dick 
Foskett the wrong way just now, as, from a word he let drop the 
other day, I think he may get me a day’s shooting down at Sir 
Greg’s place next autumn.’ 

About a week after this I was able to bring off a cowp which 
I had long been wanting to make. I succeeded in getting 
Webster Johnson to come and dine, and secured Mrs. Mickle- 
ham, whom everybody likes, and Mr. and Mrs. Lancelot Rooke 
to meet him. Johnson is a great diner-out, and poses as a 
gourmet ; but, as Belinda and I concocted the menu, we neither of 
us felt at all ashamed of the repast we proposed to set before 
him. The other guests had arrived and were in the drawing- 
room, when I went up after a visit to the dining-room to assure 
myself that the champagne would be cool and the claret duly 
warm. Just as I was about to enter Johnson rang, and Susan, 
who was awaiting him, let him in. I heard the door shut, then 
I heard a surly bark, then a yell of agony, and lastly a string of 

oaths long and loud in Johnson’s voice. 

‘Call off the something somethinged brute! He’s bitten me 
right through the leg! Where does the nearest doctor live?’ 

I stood transfixed with horror as I listened to Susan’s mild 
expressions of regret and her directions as to where Dr. James, 
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my excellent friend, might be found. I heard the door close, and 
the sound of Johnson’s halting exit down the steps and: the. 
iracund clang of the violently slammed iron gate. I did not, 


A YELL OF AGONY 


however, realise the full bitterness of misfortune till I heard a 
sort-of sniffing and snorting, intermixed with low satisfied growls, 
and marked a dusky shadow lumbering down the kitchen 
stairs. Alas! for my dreams of literary help from Webster 
Johnson! Alas for our dinner concocted with so much care and 
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now destined to be utterly manqué! The red mullet, the ris de 
veau a@ la renaissance, the cuilles sous les cendres, the Welsh 
mutton, the omelette aux confitures might have been so much 
sawdust as far as my palate was concerned. I managed to 
explain to Belinda the cause of Johnson’s non-appearance, and, 
overwhelmed as I was with my own sorrow, I could not help 
pitying her, as she did her best to carry a smiling face for the 
benefit of our guests. Something in her eye showed me she 
was fully conscious that the responsibility of the catastrophe lay 
upon her shoulders, through her benevolent neutrality at the 
juncture when the question of Brisk’s adoption was first noticed. 
I made a lame apology to the others to account for Johnson’s 
vacant chair. The whole affair was a dismal failure, and I was 
not sorry that our friends realised the fact and early took their 
leave. As soon as they had gone, I put on an overcoat and went 
to inquire of Dr. James as to the exact amount of damage done 
to Webster Johnson’s calf. 

The doctor said the bite was one which showed the dog was 
in earnest. Brisk had evidently found occupation congenial to 
his taste, for the next day he tore the footman’s trousers, and 
from this time I noticed that all the tradesmen’s people, when 
they called in the morning, would telegraph to the cook by 
waving of arms or baskets, and refuse to advance a step till a 
signal showild be given from the kitchen window that Brisk 
was. not on the war path. I recalled: stories I had heard as to 
how dogs, even the mildest mannered of them, would become 
dangerously ferocious from the want of sufficient exercise. 
What then would be the effect of a month’s inaction on a dog of 
a temper like that of Brisk? I made a farther expenditure on 
what the shopkeeper called a ‘ dog lead,’ and, having instructed 
the cook to attach the same to his collar, I grasped the other 
end thereof, not without some qualms, and took Brisk for a 
promenade one evening after dinner. He trotted along with 
astonishing urbanity. He took no heed of other dogs who came 
_ to make inquiries, and I verily believe he viewed the-walk as a 
corrective to his recent excesses, and was determined to put his 
liver right, so as to have a clean palate for the next bite which 
should come in his way. 

I wandered on, heeding little where I went, and when I 
looked up at the name of the street where I was I found it was 
unknown to me. I was lost in London, and by implication 
Brisk was lost too. Sudden illumination came upon me that 
peradventure I, with the superior cunning of the human, might 
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return to known paths and leave Brisk wandering to that bourne 
from which no dogs, or very few, return. I stood in a street 
of little houses with discreet garden doors. One of these was 
ajar, and Brisk strained at the leash to enter. I stooped down, 
unbuckled his collar, and let him go to his fate. Then I softly 
closed the door and ran away as if the devil were behind me. I 
did not run long, as I am not in training, but I walked on and 
on till I found myself in a main road with hansoms and tram- 
ways. I took a cab back to my home, and when I arrived there 
I found Brisk on the door-mat. 

He did not growl at me. I felt that he despised me and did 
not deem me worth a growl. He merely turned upon me that 
cold malicious eye, and as he followed me into the house I felt 
as one mastered by some sinister influence. Brisk haunted my 
dreams, and I lost both spirit and appetite. I wrote to Webster 
Johnson, making affectionate inquiries as to the condition of his 
injured leg, but my overture was met with chilling silence. The 
situation was growing intolerable, so I set myself to make another 
attempt to get rid of this incubus. I matured a scheme which, 
to be successful, would call for the co-operation of the officers of 
the law, and I set to work as follows: I took Brisk out with me, 
duly muzzled and collared, to the nearest police station, and, 
having summoned the inspector, I informed him that I had got 
a lost dog. The ‘intelligent’ officer at once took my name and 
address, and next, to my great discomfiture, proceeded to read 
the inscription on Brisk’s collar. 

‘Ullo,’ he cried, ‘why this ’ere’s your own dog!’ and he 
stared at me with that unpleasant look which policemen acquire 
so easily. 

I stood for some seconds silent. ‘ Well, sir,’ I said, ‘in fact 
he is my dog, but you see I want to lose him—couldn’t you look 
after him as a lost dog ?’ 

‘Couldn’t do it at no price, sir,’ said the inspector; ‘the dog 
is properly muzzled and all that. Of course, if he had been 
found outside unmuzzled it would be different.’ | 

‘Ah, yes, I see.’ I realised the situation at once, and, having 
taken Brisk outside, I disembarrassed him of muzzle and leash. 
He trotted off to inspect an adjacent heap of garbage while I 
executed a rapid retreat. I turned at the corner of the street and 
perceived that the inspector had dexterously enmeshed Brisk with 
a looped cord, and was dragging him, reluctant as he was, within 
the portals of the station. 

Brisk was now safely bound for the Dogs’ Home. Once 
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within its grasp the lethal chamber would be his almost certain 
doom, for it seemed next to impossible that any purchaser for 
such a dog would be forthcoming. By good luck it happened 


DRAGGING HIM, RELUCTANT AS HE WAS 


that Belinda was away from home on a country visit, so no 
inconvenient questions came up for answer, and for two days | 
my home knew all its ancient peace ; but the calm was a deceptive ' 
one, for on the third morning my new-found joy was dashed by 
an announcement from Susan, as I sat repolishing my essay with 
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fresh zest, that there was a policeman in the hall who wanted 
to speak to me. | 

I bade her bring him in, my heart sinking horribly the while ; 
and as soon as the door was closed he informed me that he had 
a summons for me to appear at the Kensington police-court on 
a charge of suffering a dog belonging to me to be at large without 
a muzzle. 

‘But I haven’t got a dog!’ Icried. ‘At least I only had a 
dog for a day or two.’ 

‘Dog in question found just outside police-station in ‘West 
Street unmuzzled, and your name and address on collar,’ said the 
constable all in a breath. 

I now realised what a pretty trick that wag of an inspector 
had played me. I remembered to. have heard how all fines for 
conviction of this class were given to the Police Orphanage, and 
I was forced to admire his philanthropic zeal—quite as honest 
as the zeal of the average charity cadger. The policeman before 
me was evidently in the plot, and I liked the look of him 
in spite of his wooden countenance and hostile errand; so I 
determined to take him into my confidence, and between us we 
fabricated another plot against the life and liberty of the un- 
suspecting Brisk. It was arranged that I should appear, pay 
fine and costs, and carry away with me the collar, the evidence 
of which had wrought my discomfiture. This done, my friend 
and fellow-conspirator declared that Brisk would certainly come 
under the category of ‘strays,’ and be liable to deportation. 

All went well. I left the police-court without a stain on my 
character, and with Brisk’s collar in my pocket; and a couple 
of days after I received a private communication that Battersea 
had claimed Brisk for its own. Of course Belinda had to be 
reckoned for but I was pretty sure she would acquiesce when 
she might hear that the dog was lost. When she came back I 
reeled off a glib story with the smallest possible amount of 
exultation and mendac'ty. I had no conception before this how 
easy it was to smile and be a villain. 

Belinda was manifestly upset by my story, but she let no sign 
escape her beyond a few regretful words. Brisk’s name was no 
more heard in our discourse than was his sullen growling in the 
lower regions of the house, yet the storms of the last few days 
had not left us unscathed. I could not get rid of a suspicion that 
the ‘Terrace’ had begun to’ look somewhat askance at us since 
that visit of the policeman, and my appearance in the police- 
court, In our terrace we were neighbourly after a fashion 
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somewhat rare in London. We were on visiting terms with a 
dozen or more of families, and our wedding acquaintance extended 
to almost every house; but ever since that fateful day a frost 
seemed to have fallen. I remarked amongst our neighbours a 
tendency to short-sightedness, and to cross the road at my 
approach. What wonder! Had I not stood in the place where 
Tim Doolan is wont to stand for wife-beating, and Harry Bolter 
for lifting a purse. I was sure the affair had been fully discussed 
by our own servants, and those right and left and over the way; 
and when once a legend like this gets firmly established, it takes 
a generation or two to live it down. Belinda, too, had become 
distraught and a trifle mysterious in her demeanour, wherefore I 
concluded the same trouble was vexing her. 

About a fortnight after Belinda’s return, Susan again entered 
my room one morning, and in a hesitating and trembling voice 
spake thus: ‘If you please, sir, there is a policeman in the hall 
who wants to speak to you about a dog.’ 

I wheeled round suddeniy, letting escape words which cer- 
tainly ought not to have been spoken in Susan’s hearing, and 
rushed out into the hall to meet my new trouble. 

‘Beg pardon, sir’—it was another policeman this time—‘ ’tisn’t 
exactly you who are concerned, but I thought I'd better see you 
instead of the lady. Here is the summons, sir.’ 

I took hold of the odious paper and found it to be a summons 
issued by the Revenue authorities against Belinda Wilkins, for 
keeping a dog without a licence. 

I stood for a moment half dazed. Surely the world must be 
going mad. For what dog could my sister be liable? I myself 
had paid the licence for the wretched Brisk, and with the memory 
of his sojourn beneath our roof fresh upon her she could never 
have made a second essay in dog-keeping. ‘ You may leave the 
summons with me,’ I said, and taking the document with me, I 
went to seek Belinda. 

. ‘We shall soon be described as “known to the police,” Belinda,’ 
I said somewhat bitterly as I laid the summons before her. ‘We 
shall become more popular with our friends than ever. What in 
heaven's name is the meaning of this ?’ - 

Belinda read the paper to the end, she turned pale, and her 
attempt to meet my eye ended in total failure. ‘What dog does 
this summons refer to ?’ I demanded. 

She gave way to tears, and from behind her handkerchief came 
the uncertain words: ‘Oh, Theodore, don’t be angry with me! I 
dare say I did wrong, but it’s-—it’s—Bub—Bub—Brisk.’ 
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‘Brisk!’ I shouted. ‘I thought he was stifled at Battersea a 
fortnight ago.’ 

To cut the story short, Belinda, still nursing that fatuous 
tradition as to the necessity of standing well with Uncle Joshua, 
no sooner heard that the brute was lost, than she started off to the 
Dogs’ Home, where, by evil chance, she arrived on what would 
otherwise have been Brisk’s last day of life. She bore him away, 
leaving her name and address, and through some occult channel 
the news that she had become the proprietor of a dog reached the 


DEPARTED, SNIFFING AT HIS CONDUCTOR’S APRON 


ears of the authorities at Somerset House. Brisk, since his reclam- 
ation had passed an existence in the knife-house, tempered by a 
carefully timed daily promenade under the cook’s escort—a fact 
which accounted for much in the way of tough puddings and luke- 
warm cutlets during the immediate past. To do Belinda justice, I 
will say that she fully realised how ill-advised her recent step had 
been. I could not ply her with farther reproaches, so I withdrew, 
and we did not meet till dinner, when she informed me, in atone 
of voice which proclaimed that her sorrow had lightened her, the 
cook had spoken to the butcher’s man about Brisk, and how the 
butcher’s man was sure he could find him a good home. 

I rushed at this offer of deliverance, which seemed free from 
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all possibility of miscarriage, and I recked naught as to the 
character of the new home. If only it were far enough from my 
own, and a permanent one, ruat celum. The next day the 
butcher’s man proved to be as good as his word, and Brisk 
departed, sniffing at his conductor’s apron, which, no doubt, bore 
in itself suggestion of fleshly delights. 

Though Brisk had departed, I found that household troubles 
did not altogether cease. Spring cleaning set in with unusual 
severity. The drawing-room was ‘done up,’ as we had determined 
to treat ourselves to a new carpet. The worry was acute for a 
time, but I was forced to admit that it brought full compensation 
in the result. I came back one afternoon from an expedition 
which had resulted in nothing better than the reclamation of certain 
manuscripts. I was out of spirits and disheartened. The drawing- 
room door stood open, and the glance of shaded sunlight and 
subdued harmonious colour within was very welcome. I entered, 
and as I crossed the threshold I was conscious of a slight sound of 
movement and of a most appalling smell. It was of something 


incomparably nauseous, a horrible satire on the beeswax and — 


elbow-grease recently expended in cleaning. I advanced towards 
. the table ; a malignant growl, which could only have come from 
one throat, greeted my approach, and the next moment Brisk 
rushed from his lair on the new carpet, bearing in his mouth the 
head of a sheep and various pendant horrors, all in a state of 
advanced putrescence. 

Herel pause. Ihave lived for the last few days in 1 the growing 
belief that I am as fast bound in the coils of necessity as any 
protagonist of Greek tragedy, and that all effort on my part to 
free myself from the haunting terror of this new Snarleyow will 
be in vain. Sometimes, indeed, a faint hope will spring, and in 
these moments of public exaltation, I half determine to take 
courage and strike one more blow for freedom by some colourable 
evasion of the Sale of Poisons Act. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


I HAVE given the picture of Best Man on the opposite page 
because it seems to me an exceptionally successful likeness of one 
of the handsomest and most shapely horses ever seen, As for 
the horse, the artist who took the photograph, M. Romaine, 
editor of the Sport Universel Illustré, took another at the 
same time which I believe he prefers ; but I like this better of the . 
two, though the horse is not standing as well as he might be. 
One does not want a racehorse to stand as some carriage horses 
do, with their legs out in front to them; but Best Mam here is 
standing rather the other way, with his legs too much underneath 
him, and this gives him just the slightest suspicion of uprightness 
in the shoulder, whereas his shoulders are perfectly placed. I 
have often seen the best judges of horses in his box, whilst he was 
still in training, vainly looking for a fault, and only able to 
suggest that he was ‘a little on the small side,’ an idea which 
was dispelled when they stood up to him and found that -+he was 
as nearly as possible 16 hands; but he was so perfectly shaped 
that he did not perhaps look his height. As for the horse himself, 
when in training he ran thirty-three races and won eighteen of 
them ; twice he was so unluckily beaten that he surely ought to 
have won. He was not quite himself early in his three-year-old 


career; but when he got right, in fourteen consecutive races he 
was only once defeated. 


Taken over to Longchamps for the Prix du Conseil Municipal 
—a 4,000/. stake run over a mile and a half of the Grand Prix 
_ course—he won in a canter, and a short time after Throstle, in 
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NOTES 


the St. Leger, had beaten Ladas, winner of the Derby, Best Man 
beat her very easily indeed. I am not. sure whether I have 
told the story of how, on that occasion, Sir Frederick Johnstone, 
owner of Throstle, said to Webb, who rode Best Man, ‘ Three 
hundred yards more and we should have beaten you!’ to which 
Webb replied, ‘ Not if we’d gone all the way round three times 
more, Sir Frederick!’ Two of Best Man’s daughters were sold 
at the July sales for close on a thousand guineas. A son was also 
sold at Doncaster, fetching only twenty-five guineas in consequence 
of his small size. The first day the little thing was turned out with 
his dam in the paddocks at Howbury she nearly galloped him to 
death, and doubtless stunted his growth; but he is now doing 
well, and is a very nice colt. Many of Best Man’s old admirers 
will, I am sure, be glad to see this picture of him. 


Those who have not seen Tod Sloan, the American jockey, 
will obtain an excellent idea of his eccentric seat from the sketch 
Mr. G. D. Giles has made, here reproduced. Sloan’s per- 
formances have created a remarkable sensation—so small a man 
has seldom or never made so big a stir—and led to a corre- 
spondence in the sporting papers, some contributions to which it 
is impossible to read without contemptuous indignation. One 
creature, who professes to have been an owner, trainer, and jockey 
for forty years, suggests that no one should oppose Sloan, that he 
should be allowed to walk over whenever he has a mount, so that, 
there being no sport whilst he is here, he would finally be driven 
away ; and yet another, of almost the same kidney, would have 
him handicapped to carry extra weight when competing with 
English jockeys! It was a pity to publish such stupid and 
cowardly rubbish, even with the accompanying editorial expres- 
sion of disagreement ; and the second suggestion is as silly as the 
first is mean—for if our jockeys like to ride perched up on their 
horses’ withers in the Sloan fashion, there can be no sort of 
objection, unless, of course, it comes from the owners of the 
animals so bestridden. 


All kinds of arguments have been put forward about lessening 
the wind pressure by crouching down on the horse’s neck, and 
giving scope to his hind quarters by sitting on his fore ; and it is 
triumphantly pointed out by supporters of these ideas that men 
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who race on bicycles always lean forward over the handles. This 
would be very convincing if a bicycle were a horse with four legs, 
shoulders, back ribs, and the other features of a horse’s anatomy. 
My own idea is that the successful results of Sloan's riding are 
very little, if at all, influenced by his style of sitting forward and 
lying on his horse’s neck. He has ridden thus for so long a time 
that to alter his seat now would doubtless inconvenience him, 
and put him to a disadvantage; but his victories seem to me 
attributable to his exceptional knowledge of pace, his excellent 
hands, and his perception of the peculiarities of the horse he is 


SLOAN 


riding—Fordham and others have possessed this—so that to a 
great extent he lets the animal run its own race. He humours 


horses, and they almost always run kindly with him—a con- 


sequence of his hands. He has been fortunate in his mounts, 


no doubt, and the very great majority of his successes, at any 


rate, would have been gained with any competent jockey in the 
saddle. It is to be noticed, however, that often when he does 
not win he is only just beaten. If not ‘there,’ he is extremely 
close up, and this is proof of skill and judgment. He is, indeed, 
a jockey of the first rank—with a very ugly seat and style, to 
which, I think, his victories are quite wrongly attributed. 
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[ much regret that exigencies of space prevent me from 
dwelling at adequate length on the last edition of Mr. Joseph 
Osborne’s ‘Handbook of the Horse.’ The regret is in some 
degree modified, however, by the fact that the work really needs 
no recommendation. Those to whom it appeals, all breeders and 
owners of thoroughbred stock who take an intelligent interest 
in their horses, have long known the volume as simply in- 
dispensable, containing as it does a fund of knowledge to which 
men who are concerned with racehorses have to make frequent 
reference—so frequent, indeed, that the new edition is welcome, 
not only for the fresh matter it contains, but because, in very 
many cases, the one previously in use is likely to be well worn. 
Anyone who has still curiosity as to the so-called ‘ figure system’ 
of breeding may be specially referred to this volume. Mr. 
Osborne’s judgment, competence, and long experience are beyond 
question, and he demolishes the theory altogether. It is com- 
pounded, he declares, of ‘assumption and presumption,’ and he 
shows at length why it is preposterous. As I have always been 
an opponent of it, it is, of course, possible that I accept Mr. 
Osborne’s arguments, contentions, and conclusions too readily. 
I can only recommend any reader who cares to investigate the 
subject to get the book and judge for himself. 


It is the invariable practice in this Magazine to make each 
number complete in itself, so that the reader may peruse it from 
beginning to end, if it pleases him, without having to recollect 
situations and occurrences a month old. When one reads several 
magazines, as so many people do, one is apt, I find from personal 
experience, to forget how stories left off, or sometimes to mix up 
one’s serials. This little Note is written because a ‘II’ appears 
at the head of the first story, and the title, ‘Some Reminiscences 
of an Irish R.M.,’ is continued; but I wish to remark that the 
system of ‘each number complete in itself’ is not abandoned. 
Major Sinclair Yeates, the R.M. in question, is more or less the 
central figure in each of the stories; that is all; there is no other 
continuity. Several more of the stories are to come, and I am 
very glad to say so; for if readers agree with my opinion, they 
will find these sketches singularly vivid and delightfully humorous 
pictures of Irish life and character. If I were an independent 
critic I should like to say more, but I must not write too much 
in praise of my own wares. 
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Owners of horses are now, or have lately been, hard at it 
puzzling their wits to find good names for their foals and 
yearlings. This season it struck me that happy names were 
scarcer than usual; but this will not be the reproach next year 
if others are as successful as Mr. H. B. McCalmont has been 
with a number of his. Here are some examples: Suspender— 
Isola, ‘Sole Support ;’ Sheen—Reservation, ‘Richmond Park.’ 
I suppose it need hardly be explained that this is a reservation 
near Sheen? Suspender—Mecca, ‘Kaaba.’ That may not strike 
everybody at once, but the ingenuity of it will be perceived when 
it is recollected that it is there that Mahomet’s coffin is supposed 
to be suspended between earth and heaven. Suspender—Rondo, 
‘High Note;’ Isinglass—Be Cannie, ‘Glasgow’—where the 
cannie people specially come from. Isinglass—My Lady, ‘ Glass 
of Fashion ;’ Isinglass—Glare, ‘Glass Eye.’ The little creature 
so called only has one, which makes the name more unhappily 
appropriate. These strike me as excellent. 


There is just time to add a brief note about the Middle Park 
Plate, the most notable of races for two-year-olds. The idea that 
the American-bred Caiman could win would have appeared 
ridiculous a short time before the race, for most of his ‘form’ 
previously to the second October week had been very moderate, 
and some of it distinctly poor. The great majority of Middle 
Park Plate winners have been brilliant performers; and when 
one glances back at more than one of Caiman’s modest achieve- 
ments it is difficult to associate him with ‘classic’ events. To 
see the record of great victories by a son of Locahatchee and 
Happy Day would also look odd! However, Caiman won, beating 


‘Flying Fox, who seemed to dislike the hard ground, and had not 


perhaps recovered from the effects of a severe race at Kempton 
Park a week before. To all appearance the three-year-olds of 
next season will be no better than, if as good as, they have been 
this. 
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